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The Angora as a Brush Killer. 


Most tarmers who write for information 
about Angora goats, have first in mind the 
idea of clearing a lotof brush land at low 
cost. Half a dozen of the goats have been 
kept at the Maine Experiment Farm for the 
pasttwo years. The first season, on account 
of unsuitable fencing, the goats seem to 
have been out of pasture more than they 
were inside. 

CLEARING A MAINE BRUSH LOT. 


“The second season,’”’ writes director 
(, D. Woods, “fan acre of young wood 
land containing bushes and trees of mixed 
growth, from sprouts up to six or seven 
inches in diameter, was inclosed with poul- 
try fence (not poultry wire netting) ftifty- 
eight inches high. By taking care to have 
no braces on the inside of the fence and no 
spaces under it through which they could 
get their heads, this made a fence that 
would not only keep the goats in, but 
would also keep dogs out. In this inclos- 
ure, with a lean-to shed for them to run 
intoin bad weather and at night, they de- 
manded no care during the summer other 
than an occasional salting. In a pasture 
without water this would have to be pro- 
vided, although they are small drinkers. 
They will stand low temperatures, but wet 
is not tu their liking. With a protection 
open to them, there is no danger of their 
getting wet, as at the sound of the first 
sprinkling on the foliage they will all leave 
otf feeding and make a break for shelter. 
In 1903 another half-acre was added to this 
rin for them. There was a quite quick 
growth of underbrush in the lot. The 
small underbrush of birch, maple, hazel- 
bush, etc., has been cleaned up so that 
where there are no alders or evergreens the 
ground under the trees is as clean as though 
ithad been burned over. Sweet fern they 
do not like very well, but they have cleaned 
all of the hardhack out of this piece. Ferns 
and brakes have been eaten to some extent. 
They have eaten the leaves and young 
sprigs of bushes in preterence to grass. 
Birches two inches or more in diameter 
they have not injured, but they have 
stripped the bark from every maple. Even 
maple trees six inches in diameter have 
been thus killed. We have found them to 
ve fond of the bark of apple trees, even 
eating the bark from old trees. The illus- 
tration shows the appearance of the wood 
lot in the spring of 1902, while the other is a 
view from the same portion taken in the 
late suunmer of 1903, showing how the brush 
land has been partly cleaned up by the 
Soats,”’ 

R. WOODS’ CONCLUSION. 

The Maine experience is summed up by 
Dr. Woods as follows: 

“Itis practically impossible, for a mod- 
pn price, to obtain pure bred Angora 
oats, 

“They are quite hardy and thrifty and 
tan be kept with the same winter care that 
sheep lemand, 

“It requires about 750 pounds of hay to 
Winter one goat. With plenty of young 
Woodlacd or brushy pasture there will be 
10 food cost in summering them. 

“They are effective in clearing up the 
under!) sh in woodland covered with birch 
 ever-reen. They will likely kill other 


Variet'» except very large trees. They will 

clear ov bushes and waste growth in past- 

ies, \:) preference even to the grasses. 

_ Ur nary fencing will not hold them. A 

oo wire fence of such height that 
fy ©. vot rest the front feet upon it will 


hold t\, even in small areas. They do 

not jun, but are good climbers. 

rs = ‘esh has a flavor between that of 

sakes venison. The carcasses are small 
U isno market in the East for the 


m iohair from the crosses brings a 

sn ' higher price than wool. Three 

at er animal is about all that can be 
Pec’ from seven-eighths bred goats. 

'\ are very docile and intelligent and 


0 cellent pets. Their bush-eating 
ine *s would make them a nuisance 
on corative shrubbery.”’ 
hex. WISCONSIN EXPERIENCE. 
with ‘tr who has had much experience 
Brown on rough land is E. Nordman of 
the ,. Wnty, Wis., who writes: ‘‘ When 
able “Ta goat can be bought at a reason- 
bay |..." Say $3 each or thereabout, it will 
WUantite ¢ 22, Who has a considerable 
tlock. of brush land to clear up to geta 


than ‘hey do better on this kind of land 
“heep do, and besides destroy more 


brush op * 
Tush. But it must be remembered that 


they , 

wad \.. Hot so large as sheep, and sold in 
bring “tket for their meat alone will not 
Theiy ».., wuch per head as sheep will. 
Steen ae also are not so valuable on the 
I would as those of sheep. On this accuunt 
ig prices epatink it advisable to pay the 


that have so far been obtained in 





northern Wisconsin for the Angora goat, 
but at a reasonable price I repeat that it 
pays to have them if tnere is work for them 
to do and the fences are built in such a way 
as to keep them in their place. 

‘As I see it, the Angora goat question 
may be summed up abott as follows: It 
pays to get goats in the place of sheep, if 
one is prepared to purchase a fair-sized 
flock and has the brush land for them to 
work on. The purchase price of the grade 
Angora should not, however, greatly ex- 
ceed the price of sheep, and they should be 
bought in sufficient numbers to make it pay 
for the extra fencing that would have to be 
done on their account, but on cleared-up 
farms, or where there are not to exceed five 
or ten acres of brush land on the place, in 
my opinion it will pay better to stick to the 
sheep and use the axe or brush scythe on 
the large, tough bushes that the sheep will 
not destroy.’”’ 

PRICES OF STOCK AND PRODUCTS. 

In regard to the price of Angoras, a letter 
is at hand from Burton E. Moore of Litch- 
field County, Ct., author of a previous arti- 
cle on the subject, published in this paper 
Mr. Moore now quotes $10 each for regis- 
tered does, and $5 to $8 for grade does. His 
mohair, he says, brought him thirty-five to 
forty cents per pound. The meat, he says, 
will sell for the same price as mutton. 
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The Spring Rush. 

The busy time for the farmers has come, 
and the bustle and hurry demands our at- 
tention this year if ever. The season is 
short here in Maine in which to do our sow- 
ing and planting, and if but little has been 
done in the past fall to help out our spring 
labor it makes hard work in order to get 
our crops into the soil in time to insure 
good returns. Late-sown crops seldom pay 
well for the labor expended. 

From the present outlook large areas will 
be planted to pctatoes, since the prices the 
past season, and the prices of the present 
spring, will stimulate our farmers, perhaps, 
to overdo the thing. Better be conserva- 
tive, and average up the area to other crops 
which will be likely to be called tor in the 
market. 

Field corn will be one of the leading 
crops this season. Corn has been high for 
the past two years, and the feed bill has 
been a hard one to face. The purchase of 
Western corn and corn meal has been a 
hard drain upon the Eastern farmer, and 
pork raising has been costly and somewhat 
crippled thereby. Let our farmers try corn 
the coming season. It is one of the best 
crops for the soil that we can raise, as it 
leaves the land in good condition for the 
succeeding crops, and as the planting, hoe- 
ing and general culture can be done by 
machinery, the cost of production, save the 
extra dressing, will not be large. 

Beans as a field crop can be raised quite 
cheaply. The hoeing can be easily done, 
as the plants need but little dirt around 
them; level culture is best. Go through 
them often with the cultivator and brush 
them up lightly. Just enough hoeing to 
keep the weeds down is all they need. But 
do not meddle with the plants while wet, as 
it is apt to cause rusting. 

Oats and barley are good and sure crops 
to grow, and the labor of the sowing and 
harvesting costs but little when compared 
with most of the hoed crops. Labor here 
18 costly, and is exceedingly hard to get at 
any price, so we have to plan as best we 
can, and raise those crops which require 
the least amount of labor, and make the 
machines do a large part of the work in 
their cultivation. A. E. FAUGHT. 

Sidney, Me. 








Bush and Lima Beans. 


Bush beans are hardier than commonly 
supposed and may be sown earlier than 
corn and other tender vegetables. They 
will endure a degree of cold that will injure 
corn and prove fatal to squash vines. Sow 
and drill 34 feet and cover about two inches 
deep. Plants of the bush variety should 
grow about six inches apart. The ground 
should be kept soft and mellow and free 
from weeds. If intended to cultivate with 
a wheel hoe the rows may be considerably 
nearer together. Snap beans will be ready 
for table use about two months from sow- 
ing. A quart of beans will sow one hun- 
dred feet of drill. 

Lima beans are best planted in hills as 
poles are needed. Itis important to plant 
the seed eye down else many of the seed 
will failto come up. The limas are more 
tender than the bush varieties and cannot 
be safely planted so early. The roundish 
variety, called potato lima, is earlier than 
the Dreers and other flat kinds, and although 
not so fine in flavor, is better for planting in 
central and northern New England and 
northern New York. 


—_ 





Opinions on Tree Varieties. 


The American Blush, 1 understand, is the 

same as Maiden Blush. Itis an early va- 
riety; comes when the markets are not 
crowded with other varieties. It is w su- 
perior apple—Mr. G. T. Powell, Ghent, 
N. Y. 
Wethink agreat deal of the Maiden Blush 
up in our section of the country. In fact, 
we are growing it there by the carload, and 
it meets with ready sale since the cold-stor- 
age facilities have beenienlarged, and brings 
good prices. There has been great compe- 
tition the last few years amongst the buy- 
ers for that apple, and I have planted 
largely of it, knowing it does well in our 
section.—Mr. Albert Wood, Kent, N. Y. 

Following are twelve of the best dwarf 
trees, both deciduous and evergreen, hav- 
ing high-colored or variegated foliage. No 
definite rules can be given for their plant- 
ing. In general they should be arranged 
so that their colors show well by contrast, 
and are still in harmony with each other: 
Japanese_maple, purple beech, variegated 





bird cherry, golden mountain ash, purple 
peach, golden-leaved oak, golden-leaved 
ash, purple oak, dwarf variegated Eng- 
lish elm, Hovey’s golden Arbor Vitae, 
golden Japanese cypress, purple plum.— 
om Robert S. Northrop, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

With one year’s experience, I should not 
hesitate to recommend for the scale the 
lime, sulphur and salt treatment which I 
am well satisfied, if properly applied, will 
eradicate the scale, if such a thing be possi- 
ble, and do much less injury to the tree than 
crude petroleum. This is the remedy we 
use: Ten pounds of sujphur, ten pounds of 
quick lime, ten pounds ‘of salt. Boil to- 
gether fortwo hours and then put intoa 
cask and add enough boiling water to make 
fifty gallons.—J. H. Ledy, Marion, Pa. 

The Baldwin isthe most profitable. The 
Red Astrachan is best for cooking, as it isa 
splendid fruit. The Early Williams is a 
showy and good eating apple. They are 
beautifully colored and command a good 
price. They bring from $3 to $3.75 per 
barrel. The Wealthy isa very satisfactory 
apple, and it is among the best of the newer 
kinds. The Melntosh is subject to the 
apple maggot, and in many places ruined 
from this cause. The Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening and Russet do well with 





early turnips in bunches. The rows may 
be gone over several times, picking out the 
largest ones each time, repeating the process 
until the demand decreases with the ap- 
pearance of other vegetables. The turnips 
which remain may be allowed to grow full 
size, and will make good stock food. For 
winter use sow from the first of June to the 
middle of August, using only the small, 
flat kinds for late sowing. The winter crop 
should be stored in sand to keep it firm and 
crisp. 


Pp 


With Ohio Solons. 


**For ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain, Ohio’s legislature’s pecul- 
iar,’’ is a fitting parody. Others beside the 
** heathen Chinee ”’ have flowing sleeves into 
which go other things besides ** twenty-four 
packs.” ‘*‘ How long, O Lord, how long!” 
sighed the constituency. But all things 
bavean end, and April 25 the General As- 
sembly, a most gracious act, adjourned. 

In the melee the farmers came off fairly 
well. ‘This is due to the persistent aggres- 
sive work of the Grange, the State board of 
agriculture, and the honest desire on the 
large part of the legislators to do what was 
right. 

The ‘rst charge of the enemy was on the 
State board of agriculture. It was a bit of 




















MAINE BRUSH LAND AFTER PASTURING TO GOATS, ONE SEASON. 





us in Massachusetts, but the Spy and King 
do not succeed. They are too tender and 
shy of bearing.—S. T. Maynard, Northboro, 
Mass. 


_— 


The Scale Insect in New York. 

With more thorough acquaintance with 
San Jose scale and the remedies for it, 
the pest, while serious enough in all trath, 
has ceased to be feared as threatening ruin 
to the fruit interests ot New York State. It 
can be controlled by any one of several 
methods, the main question now being 
which one to use; for hydrocyanic acid gas, 
crude petroleum, kerosene-emulsion, kero- 
sene-water mixture, lime-sulphur-salt wash, 
lime-sulphur-soda wash and other applica- 
tions will kill the scale if properly applied, 
and several of them can be used with safety. 
This last is especially true of the sulphur 
washes, and these also combine other desir- 
able qualities with scale-destroying power. 
According to Bulletin No. 247 of the sta- 
tion at Geneva, the lime-sulphur-caustic 
soda wash, which was extensively tested 
by the station in 1903, is nearly as effective 
as the lime-sulphur-salt wash (and much 
easier to make), is of considerable vaiue in 
repressing early spring leaf-eating cater- 
pillars, is quite effective in controlling peach 
leaf curl, and probably is a partial prevent- 
ive of apple scab and some other fungous 
troubles. It will not, however, replace 
the bordeaux-arsenical combination in pre- 
venting wormy apples. 
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The Turnip as a Money Crop. 


Plant turnips on a sandy or a gravelly 
loam which has been thoroughly prepared 
with plow and harrow. Even for a second 
crop it pays to replow the land and work it 
fine before planting turnips. Sow ruta- 
bagus in drills one foot apart, covering 
lightly. The intermediate kinds, like Yel- 
low Stone, may be sown either in drills or 
broadcast, and these make an excellent sec- 
ond crop after early peas or potatoes. For 
late sowing the small kinds are used sown 
broadcast. Turnips sown early in spring 
make a very profitable crop for bunching. 
In a year like the present, when potatoes 
are high, there is always a good sale for 








small spite work of a few disgruntled 
parties, and resulted in a complete vindica- 
tion of the board of agriculture and com- 
mendation for its efficiency and general 
worth. An attempt was made to make the 
board appointive, instead of elective, as at 
present. As finally adjusted, the board will 
be appointed by the governor upon recom- 
men dation oz the State agricultural society. 
The State fair grounds, which were held in 
trust by the board of agriculture, were 
formally deeded to the State, and the $55,- 
000 bonded indebtedness raised. The diffi- 
culty proved only to be a “tempest in the 
teapot ”’ affair, and served to air the pettish 
littleness of a few men who had been un- 
able to use this department to their ad- 
vantage. But fora timeit required careful 
and persistent work to preserve the board 
of agriculture. The proposed change would 
have been the beginning of its downfall. 

Besides the usual millage the Ohio State 
University Department of Agriculture 
asked for $100,000 to buy a new farm, put up 
adequate buildings, buy improved stock, 
and equip the dairy and other departments. 
There was a decided opposition to granting 
this, inasmuch asthe chemistry building re- 
cently burned was to be rebuilt,and other ad- 
ditional appropriations aggregating $370,000 
were asked. Peculiar conditions exist here, 
as presidents of some of the smaller and one 
or two larger sectarian institutions had 
sought to array the common school inter- 
ests against the university. This fallacy is 
being crushed by its own weight, but it 
made the work harder. However, the ap- 
propriations were cut down to $270,000, 
$75,000 of which went to the department of 
agriculture. 

A long and bitter fight was waged to se- 
cure a license law for the sale of feedstuffs, 
similar to our very efficient fertilizer law. 
Those who were active against the State 
poard of agriculture wanted the police 
force lodged with the dairy and food com- 
missioners. The organized farmers de- 
manded that it be vested in the board of 
agriculture. They secured the desired law. 

Laws were enacted to promote forestry, 
standardizing milk so that it must contain 
not less than three per cent. solids, road 


Jaws providing for road commission to lay 
out, and have genera] supervision of road 
improvement, and to enable the State to pay 
one-half the cost of improved roads, the 
county twenty-five per cent., the township 
ten per cent. and abutting property owners 
fifteen per cent. This law is generally sat- 
isfactory. The Brannoc« local option law 
had a bitter fight. The governor insisted 
on many amendments which the temperance 
people denounce as saloon measures. The 
saloon element is not suited either, but both 
had to accept the amendments, or the bill 
would have been vetoed by the governor. 
An amendment to the constitution was 
submitted to the people last fall, giving 





the governor the power for veto. It has 
proved a very effective whip in a strenuous 
governor’s hands. It is not surprising that 
@ sentiment developed to take from him 
this power. Chairman Crafts of the House 
Finance Committee had a hard and respon- 
sible position, but he won the esteem and 
confidence of the people. It is not always 
possible for the people to keep track of the 
various measures or to know their relative 
worth. It is a significant fact that many 
came toa decision upon the justice of the 
measures by the way Mr. Crafts voted. 

The last session of the legislature hus 
impressed upon farmers the need of organi- 
zation as nothing else has done. Fortu- 
nately the sessions are biennial, and by the 
time the next assembly meets, the farmers 
will be compactly organized. 

New Plymouth, O. May E. LEr. 
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Protection trom Birds. 


I see in a recent issue of your paper a 
communication from N. B. White on being 
** Robbed by Birds,” in which he complains 
most bitterly of the destruction of grapes 
by robins. This seems a most singular com- 
plaint. I have lived on a farm in Essex 
County where we have grown Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Brighton and,Worden. Some 
of these varieties have been left on the 
vines until the frost destroyed them, when 
they dropped off. I have never known 
robins to frequent the vines, even when all 
the fruits and berries were cleaned off 
the trees. If such a variation exists in 
the habits of the robin tribe in this State, 
I can easily understand the differences 
which occur between the statements of Rev. 
Mr. Long and Mr. John Burroughs. 

, Now instead ofladvocating the destruction 

of or war upon robins, which are an essen- 
tial to every farmer as much as sunlight for 
successful crops, I would suggest the plant- 
ing of some trees which fruit and which 
ripen their berries about the time grapes 
mature. Now on this farm there are numer- 
ous wild cherry trees and quite a few mount- 
ain ash trees. Robins are inordinately 
fond of the latter, and flocks of hundreds 
visit this place annually to strip these trees 
of the ripe fruit. This may account for our 
immunity from raids on the grapes; how- 
ever,;they are welcome ‘o the few cherries, 
currants, blackberries and strawberries 
which they consume, especially in times of 
drought, when earthworms are not to be 
had. 

I agree heartily with Mr. White on the 
great utility of toads and skunks. The 
latter are the most usefuland active insect 
and grub destroyers on a farm. They are 
wide rangers and work at night when many 
destructive grubs and beetles are out and 
about. Skunks should most certainly be pro- 
tected. 1 must protest, however,against any 
thought which suggests warfare on our in- 
sectivorous birds. HENRY E. LODGE. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Busy Maine Farmers. 


My garden was planted yesterday with the 
ground in capital order. Grass is looking 
fine. We had a fair run of sap. Every 
one will be putting in seed this week. 
Cattle are generally turned to pasture. 
Almost every one has hay enough. The 
great drawback isthe scarcity of help. I[t 
is almost impossible to get a day’s work. It 
is a general time of health, in fact, the best 
T have known in my life at these season of 
the year in this locality. D. H. THING. 

Kennebec County, Me. 








Field Tests at Maine Station. 


At the recent meeting of the council of 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
the lines of field work authorized for 1903 
were reported upon, and plans for further 
work were adopted as follows: 

The studies upun the effect of climate 
upon the quality of wheat are finished for 
the preseat and reported as Bulletin 97. 

The effect of paris green upon the health 
of potato vines and the yield of tubers, in 
continuation of earlier experiments in com- 
parison with Bug Death, were reported in 
Bulletin 98. 

The use of a ready prepared lime for the 
preparation of bordeaux mixture and use 
upon potatoes as a preventive of blight was 
tested. The results are given in Bulletin 
98. 

A variety test upon potatoes for resist- 
ance to blight, when sprayed and when un- 
sprayed, was made with twelve varieties 
The results are also given in Bulletin 98. A 
somewhat similar experiment will be made 
during the coming season. 

Experiments upon the growing ot soy 
bean fcr fodder and for silage were made 
last year. The crop was harvested and cut 
in with corn for silage. A feeding test is 
being made with this silage. The season 
was unfavorable for the svy bean, and the 
experiment will be repeated the present 
year. 

Co-operative experiments upon the prep- 
aration and use of home-mixed fertilizers, 
chiefly with potatoes, are planned on about 
fifty acres in different parts of the State. 
Experiments are in progress testing the 
adaptability to Maine climate and condi- 
tions of the method of late summer seeding 





to grass as practiced by Hon. George M. 


Clark of Connecticut, and a comparison 
with the usual methods in practice. 

Experiments begun in 1903 (reported in 
Bulletin 94) to test the value of nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash as topdressing 
on grass land as measured by increased 
yield compared with cost of application are 
being continued. 

A few small plots of alfalfa to test its 
possibilities in Maine were planted last 
year. The coming season several acres will 
be sown in co-operation with farmers in 
different parts of the State. The effect of 
sowing at different times and in different 
ways will be studied. 

The bulletins will be sent free to all resi- 
dents of Maine who apply to the station. 
In writing, please mention this paper. Cor- 
respondence should not be addressed to an 
individual officer, but to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

=_> 


Course in Bee Farming. 


There appears to have been a genuine de- 
mand for the course in bee farming which 
is offered by the Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College for the first time this year. 
But three more students can be accepted, as 
the maximum number which can be accom- 
modated is nearly reached. The course be- 
gins the fourth Wednesday in May and will 
last two weeks. Like the other courses at 
Amherst it is free. Among the students 
registered are two or three ladies. Much 
prominence will be given to the actual 
handling of bees in the apiary under the di- 
rection of an expert. 

WILLIAM P. Brooks. 





Amherst, Mass. 
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The Boston Fern. 
To have the best success with the Boston 





pare a potting soil of equal parts of sandy 
loam, leaf-mould and well-rotted horse 
manure. Mix thoroughly, and add a sprink- 
ling of coarse bone meal. When the plants 
come, soak the roots well, and pot them 
as deep only as they were before. Keep 
well watered, and in a partly shaded situa- 
tion—in summer on a porch is the ideal 
place. When a new leaf shoots up, cut off 
at once the one that dies. The best varie- 
ties ot the Boston fern are the Evaltata, 
Cordata and Piersonii. Keep free from 
dust and mealy bug. 
SAMUEL A. HAMILTON. 
Roaring Spring, Pa. 
From the Bee Man’s Note Book. 


I find it does not pay to have colonies of 
all grades of strength, but rather to unite 
till all that are run for surplus are made 
very strong in both bees and brood, and the 
remnants made into colonies of sufficient 
strength to fill their brood chambers, and 
yet not trouble us about swarming. The 
uniting is done just as the flow is opening. 

If in chewing, you can make it hold to- 
gether and stretch, like chewing gum, you 
may be sure that there is less beeswax in 
the sample than anything else. 

The invention of the movable frame and 
of the honey extraction has afforded bee- 
keepers the means of taking out of the 
hives the combs loaded with honey, and of 
returning them to the bees when empty, 
without damaging them or injuring or kill- 
ing a single bee. 

No separators are used. There’s a great 
amount of bulging. I think it makes a dif- 
ference as to the way the honey comes in. 
lf in it comes‘a flood, so that the bees are 
busy at work all through the super, then 
the sections will be evenly built without 
any separator. If, on the other hand, 
honey comes in quite slowly, they will be 
slow about working the outer sections, pre- 
ferring to lengthen the cells in the sections 
already started, and that will make bulging. 

I can get along very well most of the time 
without a veil, but occasionally I want one 
very much; and in order to have one just 
when I want it most, I generally wear one 
all the time when at work inthe bee-yard. 
Besides there is a certain feeling of safety 
from the unexpected anger of bees that 
gives one great confidence when with the 
bees. F. G. HERMAN. 

Englewood, N. J. 








Co-Operative Experiment in Barley. 


W. H. Olin has just returned from Ode- 
bolt, Ia., where he has been studying the 
growth of barley ina co-operative experi- 
ment on Mr. A. E. Cook’s Brookmont farm. 
Mr. Cook has seeded nine hundred acres to 
barley for the experiment. One variety 
was selected for its high yield wherever 
tested in Iowa, a second variety has been 
bredin one family in Bavaria for one hun- 
dred years for high yield and malting quali- 
ties. A third variety was bred from a single 
head that showed unusually fine qualities, 
and the grain bred from this head has 
shown, on small fields,a yield of twenty- 
five per cent. above that of good ordinary 
barley. 

Professor Olin is making a careful study 
of the growth of these varieties on this large 
scale and hopes to be able to secure data 
frow this test that will help Iowa farmers 
to make a large increase in their yield. 
Ames, Ia. C. 
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Among the Farmers. 


If farmers would sow more clover every 
year, it would pay them twice over.—F. C. 
W., Delaware County, N. Y. 

The advantages .of round barns over rec- 
tanglar barns are economy; you get more 
floor space in a circle compared to distance 
around ; wind cannot get hold of it; timbers 
can be smalier; can utilize all the room, no 
waste corners. It is the handiest barn [ ever 
was in.—W. E. Sawyer, Wrights, Pa. 

No matter what crops, the more we cul- 
tivate the better. Cultivation and civiliza- 
tion go hand in hand.—George M. Clark, 
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fern, give it a specially prepared soil. Pre- | 
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and ail these good qualities reappear in his 





Dairy. 


Corn and Dairy Farming. 

Last year the spring was so dry that on 
our own farm corn was planted May 13, 14 
and 15, which was unusually early for this 
part of the State, and it proved to be much 
better than that planted later. 

This year the bountiful rains that came 
the last of April, the most that we have had 
at any one time since last summer, have 
saturated the earth. In consequence, work 
on the land will be delayed for quite a little 
time. But the rains were very necessary 
for the welfare of the grass crop that at this 
time is starting up finely, having passed 
through the winter, as a general thing, ina 
good condition. With the first day of May 
came warm, sunny weather, which, if con- 
tinued, will soon put land in a condition for 
spring work. 

Several weeks since I noticed in a com- 
munication from a Maine correspondent the 
statement that, on account of the two pre- 
vious poor corn years, not so much land 
would be devoted to this crop as usual. The 
writer seemed to think that this idea was a 
mistake, as we might naturally expect that 
this season would be a good corn year. I 
would certainly commend the writer for his 
view of the matter. 

For half a dozen years we up here in 
northern Vermont have had poor sugar 
seasons, and some in consequence became 
discouraged with the outlook and gave 
up the business. This year, by way of 
compensation, it may be, there was an 
unusually good season, and those who pre- 
pared for it rece ved an abundant reward. 
**Paul may plant and Apollos water, but 
God must give the increase ”’ from the infinite 
resources of nature that He has provided. 
We must faithfully perform our part and 
trust ina divine providence for the rest, 
and we shall not be disappointed of our re- 
ward. Taking the years together corn has 
been a successful and staple crop in our 
New England agriculture, and there is no 
reason why it should not continue to be so. 
In view of these things, I think farmers 
will be wise in devoting the usual area to 
corn. 

There is probably double the amount of 
land planted to corn than there was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, but by far the larger 
part of this is now devoted to corn for fod- 
der altogether, instead of to husk for grain. 
A large amount of excellent fodder is pro- 
duced inthis way, enabling farmers to keep 
more stock, and, at the same time, increase 
the productiveness and fertility of their 
land. A well-cared-for field of corn is one 
of the best preparatory crops for those that 
are to follow. 

It is possible that at present it would be 
better for farmers to grow more corn to 
husk, as the grain furnishes most excellent 
feed, saving just so much outlay for pur- 
chased feeds, and the fodder, if the crop 18 
harvested early and well cured, will answer 
a good purpose for stock. Every farmer 
sbould plant just as much corn‘as will be to 
his advantage, but no more should be 
andertaken than can be cared for in the 
best manner. 

The farmer who has adopted a suitable 
rotation of crops should have about the 
same amount of land for each from year to 
year. An increase in production, however, 
can usually be secured by larger fertiliza- 
tion and better cultivation. 

Corn is termed a large feeder, and there 
is little danger of land becoming too rich 
for this crop. A good sod well turned, with 
a moderate amount of stable manure plowed 
under or harrowed in, and three hundred or 
four hundred pounds of phosphate in the 
hill or drill added to give the crop an early 
and vigorous start and push it along until 
it can get the benefit from the manure, is 
what will pay best inthe end. The idea 
should be to keep the crop pushing ahead 
from start to finish, with the best conditions 
that can be furnished. The land should be 
in the best mechanical condition for plant- 
ing, which should be done as early as the 
season will admit, provided the soil is dry 
and warm. 

Dothe planting with a machine always 
and in a systematic manner, for this can be 
made superior to the work done by hand. 

Seed should be adapted to location, soil 
and climate. Particularly should this be 
the case with the varieties that areto be 
raised for the grain. They should be early 
enough and as productive as possible by 
proper selection of seed and goo’ care. 

With corn for fodder, especially the silo, 
size and productiveness of the kinds used, 
combined with sufficient earliness to escape 
or mature before frosts, will be found de- 
sirable qualities. Although corn for fodder 
can be planted quite late, yet it will be bet- 
ter to plant, for the general crop, as early 
in the season as it can be done. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Butter Down Again. 


The rapid and pronounced decline in butter 
since last quoted was not unexpected by most of 
the traders. The cause of the rise being chiefly 
the temporary scarcity caused by the late pasture 
season, it was the nature of things that the old 
level should be regained. In Boston both the 
advance and decline were moderate, but New 
York having pushed up the price above 24 cents, 
suffered a decided drop. Demand is slow at the 
reduced quotations. Dairy butter thus far aver- 
ages rather poor quality and sells with some diffi- 
culty. Box and print butters are dull at same 
price as tub goods. 

At New York stock is not coming forward 
quite as early as last week, and, with renewed 
buying, the tone of the market was a shade 
firmer, especially on top grades. Retailers are 
beginning to get the benefit of the lower rates 
ruling in the wholesale market, and the con- 
sumptive demand is widening in consequence. 
This has enabled sellers to effect a very close 
clearance of stock, and the outlook for the next 
few days is quite bright. The business trom 
store was largely on the basis of 20 
cents for extra creamery, but buyers who 
wanted strictly fancy goods paid up to 20} 
cents, in exceptional cases a fraction more. 
Fine firsts are quite salable, and are well sus- 
tained in price, but the other grades are moving 
rather slowly. The general character of the 
butter is not very good—it lacks body and shows 
defective flavors. For all this class of stock the 
outlets are narrow and prices somewhat irregu- 
lar. There is a little trade in storage creamery, 
but no general demand, and the remaining stocks 
are closing out rather slowly. New York State 
dairy quiet unless fine. Factory is slow, but re- 
ceipts continue light. There is little if any 
change to notice in old cheese. A fair peddling 
demand is reported from home trade dealers, 
and stocks of desirable grades are gradually 
working down, but with a feeling of uncertainty 
of what may crop up from outside holders the 
tone is irregular and holders willing to meet buy- 
ers on any reasonable basis when in wantof any 
quantity, though small lots are selling at quota- 
tions, and no change has been made iu the 
range. New cheese is coming in more freely 
than expected, and with a six-cent market in the 
North on Saturday and at Utica Tuesday, the 
feeling was weak and irregular. Exporters have 
shown little interest in large so far, though a few 

sales have been made of large white at 6} cents, 
and that is certainly the top, while some slightly 
faulty have sold at 6} cents. Large colored held 
about the same as white, but has very little ex- 
port demand. New small colored shows very 
irregular quality, and while a few fine clean-fla- 
vored lots have exceeded quotations, the average 





































































best lots are offering at 7to 7} cents and latter 
rather extreme. 

Considerable hesitation prevails among the 

buttter men in regard to cold storage. Most of 
them have lost money during the past two years 
and feel rather shy about taking hold of stock for 
storage at ruiing prices. The general impres- 
sion is that 18 cents, or possibly 19 cents, would 
be a safe figure to buy for storage, but with the 
prospect of a price-approaching 20 cents, the 
tendency is to hold back in hopes that the make 
will become large and prices decline for June 
butter, which is the grade mostly used for stor- 
age. The new make of butter, according to the 
Canadian Trade Bulletin, is commencing on a 
rather low basis of value, quotations being 15 to 
16 cents for large lots, against 18 to 19 cents a 
year ago in that city. It has, however, been 
lower than at present, butter having sold in 1896 
at 14 to 144 cents for Juue creamery, 
The foreign markets are not encouraging on 
account of the weak condition of the English 
market which isthe main reliance of American 
exporters. Liberal English imports from Den- 
mark, Australia, Russia and New Zealand have 
landed about 150,000 packages at British ports 
within a fortnight. The Australian output in 
particular has increased enormously, a8 com- 
pared with the period of drought two years ago. 
Cable advices to George A. Cuchrane from prin- 
cipal markets of Great Britain give butter mar- 
kets as very much depressed. Stocks are large, 
with arrivals in excess of current consumption. 
The make throughout Europe is large and fine. 
Holders are simply demoralized, and values 
purely nominal. Finest Danish 19} to 20 cents. 
Finest Australian and New Zealand 17} to 18} 
cents, Finest Canadian 17 to 174 cents. Finest Rus- 
sian 15to 17 cents. American butters of all de- 
scription unsalable at the moment. Foreign 
cheese markets continue to drop. Stocks and 
arrivals are large and buyers have control of the 
market. Finest Aimerican and Canadian 8} to 9 
cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs ion Boston Quincy 
Market Cold Storage Company, May 7: Butter, 
12,906 packages; last year, 6086 packages. Eggs, 
73,883 cases; last year, 133,846 cases. Stock 0 
butter and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany, May 7: Butter, 9946 packages; last year, 
985 packages. Eggs, 1424 cases; last year, 2917 
cases. ' 
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New York Milk Market. 


The Milk Reporter gives the figures of the retai 
milk trade of New York for the months of March, 
19 3-1904. They are: 1904 received of plain milk 
9,107,140 gallons, of cream and bulk condensed 
milk 383,620 gallons. Iu 1903 received of plain 
milk 9,036,530 gallons, of cream and bulk con- 
densed milk 390,850 gallons. The increase in the 
supply of milk was slight, about one per cent., 
while the amount of cream received was less. 
This has occurred but seldom in the last ten 
years. The use of eream has increased in larger 
proportion than that of milk; prices for 1904, 
three cents per quart, for 1903, 3.31 cents average. 

The exchange price of milk in New York city 
has been cut to $1.31 for May, a decline of ten 
cents per can. Thereason given for the reduc- 
tion is the surplus of milk received. Receipts for 
the week ending April 23 were 208,160 cans of 
forty quarts each, compared with 206,447 cans the 
corre: ponding week a year ago. It is feared that 
unless the rate of increase in shipment falls off 
the price will be reduced to $1.21 for June. The 
present price, less ferry charges and freight, 
gives from 94 cents to $1.03 per can net to pro- 
ducers in the various zones. The price per 
quart at this rate would be from 2.35 cents to 
about 2.58 cents per quart. The present May 
price comnrares with $1.57 per can in 1903, $1.35 
a 1902. The lowest in recent years was $1.11 in 
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Horicultural. 


A General-Purpose Sheep. 


The middle-wool breeds,when fattened, 
both layer and marble their meat well. 
This quality makes them winners both on 
foot and on the block,and popular with 
buyer and consumer. Their good fiesh- 
making qualities above mentioned are also 
of value in maturing the lambs early, thus 
giving the breeder the chance to put them 
on the market at almost any age, from six 
weeks to a year. 

The long wools place much more fat in 
and upon their carcasses, thus not giving as 
good quality of carcass, but heavy weights 
when mature that sell at a somewhat lower 
price. 

The larger, long-wool breeds are all the 
products of rich lowland soils that produce 
large amounts of rapid growing herbage. 
The middle-wool breeds are the products of 
lighter and higher soils, except the Oxford 
Down, whose home is in a comparatively 
rich district, which shows in the size and 
development of the largest of the Down, or 
dark-faced breeds. 

It is true that such breeds as the South- 
down and Shropsbire have been developed 
into larger frames with heavier fleeces 
when grown upon richer soils, where better 
feeds abound; thus proving that environ- 
ment and care have much to do iu the de- 
velopment of breeds. 

If 1 want a large, growthy lamb, to put on 
the market at six or eight weeks old, I will 
use a larger breed than the Southdown, 
which I might use if 1 was after a mutton 
chop. For such lambs, I am partial to the 
Oxford, but the Hampshire might give as 
good satisfaction. 

The Oxford Down is the largest and heav- 
iest fleeced of all the Down breeds; some of 
its heaviest specimens weigh over four hun- 
dred pounds, and probably no breed, ex- 
cept the Lincolns, has produced heavier 
weights. This is the second breed in popu- 
larity in this country among mutton breeds, 
as denoted by the number of breeders and 
animalsrecorded. The size, width of body, 
weight of fleece, production of large, good 
lambs, coupled with their smoothness, qual- 
ity and hardiness, are the qualifications 
which are rapidly widening this breed’s 
field of popularity. 

Madison, Wis. 





GEORGE McCKERROW. 
Vegetables Working Lower. 


Native outdoor green stuff, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, spinach, cress and dandelions have come 
forward with a rush during the recent moist and 
seasonable weather. Prices went down the first 
of the week and are likely to stay there. ; 

Rhubarb has become plenty and cheap. Dan- 
delions arein full supply ‘and lower, also spin- 
ach. Beet greens hold steady, the supply being 
hothouse grown. Many of the growers will fol- 
low beet greens with a crop‘of cucumbers. Fancy 
hothouse lettuce brings 50 cents or more per 
dozen. ‘he spring prices for lettuce have aver- 
aged fair for the season, and the crop has been 
good, making up in some degree for rather poor 
net returns for the early winter lettuce. 

Old vegetables tend slightly lower, except 
squashes, which are scarce and high. Southern 
cabbages, peas and beans are in moderate sup- 
ply and steady. Southern tomatoes are plenty. 

Potatoes are quoted about the same as last 
week, but trade is dull, and there has been some 
tendency to shade prices. Apparently the high 
prices have checked demand. The supply is 
small and cannot greatly increase for some time. 


— 
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Hay in Moderate Supply at Firm Prices. 

The hay markets have fully maintained the 
firm tone noted for the past three weeks or more. 
Receipts are medium, and the stock on hand 
nearly cleared away.” It looks now as if the 
markets would be pretty good forthe balance of 
the season. Canadian hay is expected soon, but 
prices are high in that section, and it is not be- 
lieved that enough will arrive for the present to 
affect prices much, in view of the present excel. 
lent demand. 

Prices are strong for top grades, both hay and 
Straw, and the demand has improved for the 
other grades. New York market is firm and 
active, with light receipts, and New York trade 











is fair and receipts moderate; straw more plenty 
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and tending lower. Other Eastern markets re- 
port light or moderate receipts at steady prices. 
Western and Southern cities report markets 
strong and receipts generally light. 

Reports from the hay-producing sections indi- 
cate a very large consumption of hay during the 
past season and stocks on hand lighter than 
might have been expected from the excellent 
crop of last year. 

The mowings in the Middle and Central States, 
alsoin Canada, seem to have gone through the 
winter in good condition, but clover suffered 


f | serious loss from winter killing. The course of 


prices will probably depend largely upon the 
future profits of the new crop, unless @ very 
large crop is indicated for the present year. 
Dealers generally seem to accept that about the 
present average range of prices will prevail dur- 
ing the summer. The average price of hay of 
choicest grades is $18.50, compared with $21.50 a 
year ago, the quotation being taken from leading 
Eastern markets. 





~— ‘Uiteratute. 


Gertrude Atherton, in her new novel, 
** The Rulers of Kings,’’ takes a daring flight 
that is a little suggestive of Hall Caine 
and his method of dealing with affairs in 
** The Eternal City.”’ It is a glance into the 
future ‘“‘far as human eye can scan,’ and 
details the career of a young man who sud- 
denly discovers that he was heir to $400,- 
000,000. He 1s brought up in the Adiron- 
dacks with some primitive country people, 
where his father provides for him a tutor 
from Harvard, and when he arrives at a 
proper age he is sent to a Western college 
to complete his education. All this time 
he does not have the slightest suspicion 
that heis a multi-millionaire. After this 
fact is revealed to him he goes to Europe 
to test the power of money in the domains 
of royalty, and he becomes an intimate ac- 
quaintance of William II., the German Em- 
peror and King of Prussia, who has two 
daring and ambitious projects in view, the 
colonization of South America and the an- 
nexation of German Austria to his em- 
pire, when Francis II. has ceased to reign. 
The hero of the story with his vast wealth 
anticipates the intention of the ambitious 
Emperor of Germany by investing his money 
in South America, after a fashion that 
makes him virtually its despotic ruler. The 
whole continent is apparently his, through 
the modern improvements he introduces, 
and emigration increases his already enor- 
mous fortune. Miss Atherton holds that 
money power is not necessarily demoraliz- 
ing, but that in the hands of a wise and in- 
telligent man may become a great source of 
good. Through ull this apparently antago- 
nistic activity. the Emperor William re- 
mains the American’s friend, for he needs 
money and the brains of his progressive 
rival to further other schemes, which in- 
clude the defeat of Russia and the preven- 
tion of her encroachments in the Balkans. 
And love is not absent from this tale of 
future possibilities, for the enterprising 
Yankee conceives a passion for an arch- 
duchess, who fortunately turns out to be the 
friend of Lis sister, and notwithstanding the 
differences in their rank, he 1s enabled to 
wed her through the assistance of the Ger- 
man monarch, who obtains the consent of 
her father, the Emperor of Austria, to the 
marriage. Meanwhile the ruler of kings 
has had constructed an aerial machine 
which-drops dynamite, instead of silken 
bales, after the Tennysonian manner, and 
can send down showers that will annihilate 
a thousand Buasians in a minute, or there- 
abouts. Whatahandy device this would 
be for the Japanese at the present time! 
As a purely imaginative work this romance 
shows great ingenuity in the presentation 
of remarkable details, and the characters 
are naturally conceived and developed with 
both insight and humor. Miss Atherton 
may not be a prophet, and she purposely, 
perhaps, ignores internationallaw in some 
of her situations, but she has given usa 
book that shows a close study of localities, 
and one that has the merit of introducing 
incidents that have not been worked to 
death. She has exhibited, undoubtedly, the 
best side of the possession of riches. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


R. N. Stephens is surely the American 
master of the romance of adventure, as he 
has fully proven in ‘‘The Bright Face of 
Danger,” which is in one sense a sequel to 
**An Enemy of the King,’ though it is a 
story that can be read with appreciation in- 
dependently of its forerunner. The hero, 
Henri de Launay, is the son of De Launay 
de Ja Tounoire, with whom the author’s 
constant readers are already familiar, and 
he leaves the studious life of a country 
chateau to engage in deeds of valor. At 
the outset of his quest for strenuous exist- 
ence, he learns from a fallen foe that there 
is a lady, young and fair, the wife of an 
old count, who is in sore straits through the 
jealousy of her husband and the villainous 
insinuation of a military retainer who has 
sought her love in vain. Henri resolves to 
aid the lady, and gaining entrance to the 
castle, where she lives unhappily, by an in- 
genious device, attempts to prove to her 
cruel lord that she is virtuous, but is 
straightway suspected of being her wooer, 
and is cast into prison. From this he es- 
capes only to be recaptured, and again, with 
the aid of a friendly peasant, finds himself 
in the outside world determined to rescue 
the young wife who has acknowledged that 
she loveshim. He re-enters the castle, and, 
after a desperate fight on a winding stair- 
case, carries the lady off for the purpose of 
secluding her in the convent where she had 
been educated, but loses his way and has to 
hide her inalonely tower. While in search 
of help he is made a prisoner by a band of 
marauders, under the leadership of an old 
enemy of both, and, refusing to disclose the 
place of the lady’s concealment, is about to 
be put to death, when his father appears 
upon the scene with a troop of royal guards. 
The son and his precious charge are 























saved from future peril, and they are en- 
abled to wed through the death of the count, 
who has been discovered to be a traitor and 
slain by loyal soldiers of the king. The 
action ofthe story is unfailingly exciting, 
and the characters are admirably contrasted 
in a lady and her maid, and the hero and 
the villains of the tale, who may be said, 
without exaggeration, to be of the blackest 
kind. There is humor as well as brilliant 
description in the novel, which reminds 
one of the works of the ever-enchanting 
Dumas. Like them, itelakes the reader out 
of the prosaic present into the heroic past. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


‘The Issue,’’ by George Morgan, is a 
story in which many historical events are 
blended in a way that does not retard the 
current of a narrative in which two white 
waifs of Nat Turner’s negro uprising are 
the hero and heroine, respectively. The 
different currents of each life are made at 
last to converge ina happy wedding. The 
incidental pictures of the South, both be- 
fore and during the civil war, and at its 
conclusion, are full of the requisite color, 
and the incidents are both dramatic and 
truthful. Amongthe many characters in- 
troduced are Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun, Abraham Lincoln and 
General Lee, and they are pictured with 
telling accuracy from an evidently careful 
study of their idiosyncrasies. Theother per- 
sonages in the book are effectively individu- 
alized, more especiully some of the negroes, 
with their superstitions and wild religious 
fervor. The political events which led up 
to the Rebellion are skillfully handled, and 
the whole book suggests the activity and 
bitter controversies of a period of great 
unrest. Those who admired “ John Little- 
john of J,’”’ by the same author, will find 
that he shows no falling off in ‘* The Issue,”’ 
but rather a perceptible advance in his skill 
as a novelist with fine descriptive powers. 
The pictures, by George A. Williams, ad- 
mirably preserve the historical atmosphere 
of the story. (Philadelphia and London: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50.) 


** How a Little Girl Went to Africa” is 
a remarkable book of travels, inasmuch as 
it was written by the ten-year-old daughter 
of a missionary. She shared with her father 
and mother in experiences among the Zulus 
in South Africa, during the time of the 
Boer war, and she describes her trip across 
the Atlantic and her stay in London with 
graphic simplicity, and details the rest 
of her life abroad with equal truth and 
felicity of statement. Her perceptive facul- 
ties appear to be remarkably keen, and she 
has a natural talent for putting her im- 
pression into fitting words. The volume 
has a flattering introdaction by Eliza H. 
Morton, the author of ‘‘ Morton’s Geogra- 
phies,’’ and she says the work of the young 
author is worthy of a place in all school 
libraries. The illustrations include twenty- 
four full-page repruductions of scenes in 
South Afriga, which havea direct bearing 
on the narmtive, and a portrait of Leona 
Mildred Bféknell, the writer of the book, 
appears upon its front cover. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.00.) 


Arthur Colton, the author of “ Tioga,’’ 
has put forth a new book that promises to 
beas popular as the much-lauded volume 
mentioned. It is nota collection of short 
stories, like its predecessor, but a complete 
novel, which shows that he has sustained 
power and theability to elaborate as well 
as the talept to shine in a condensed narra- 
tive. The present volume is entitled 
“Port Argent,” and it details the unex- 
pected hi ings in a middle Western city 
and the contrariness of its growth before 
the tale opens, and the different types of 
character which made it a peculiar munici- 
pality. Theaction of the story takes place 
about u decade and a half ago. It is not ex- 
tended over a long perfod, and is continu- 
ously interesting. It is tolerant of the fail- 
ings of human nature in many walks of en- 
deavor, and it is not without exciting 
scenes, in which thereare villainous dev-1- 
opments. It does not violate probability, 
but it shows insight and humor in its por- 
trayal of both age and youth. The heroine, 
Camilla Champney, is a lovable, cultivated 
woman with ideas, and her father, as one of 
the old residents, is an engaging personality. 
The hero, Dick Hennion, is not without 
faults, and he has a rival who displays orig- 
inality of thought, and both are men with 
whon it is a pleasure to become acquainted. 
The humbler people have much individu- 
ality, and contribute not a little to the 
realistic picture presented. The book isa 
sane and truthful addition to the fictional 
literature dealing with a period within the 
memory of readers of today. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Uo. Price, $1.50.) 


A story of Korea ought toclaim especial 
attention today, and one concerning this 
little known country may be found in 
‘*The Vanguard,’”’ by James S. Gale, whose 
familiarity with the hermit nation is shown 
on every page of his absorbing novel. The 
hero is a missionary, and he is a singularly 
devoted worker, who finds among his un- 
usual surroundings much that is entertain- 
ing as well as worthy of the labofs of an 
earnest lover of religion and of his fellow- 
man. His experiences, however, donot re- 
late entirely to his pious calling, but often 
represent life under peculiar conditions in 
the open ports of the far East. He is com- 
bative when occasion warrants, and he is an 
ardent and successful lover. Many new 
types of character appear in the romance, 
including Westerners and Koreans, and 
among the latter are found a couple of pict- 
uresque scoundrels, who give an unhack- 
neyed flavor to a book that will appeal 
to the ordinary reader quite as much as 
it will please those interested in foreign 
missions. Mr. Gale’s ‘‘ Korean Sketches ”’ 
showed that he possessed marked literary 
ability and an abundance of wit and humor, 
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latest work, He can invent scenes of ad- 
venture quite as felicitously as he can por- 
tray actual facts, and he has shown that a 
new field of fiction can be successfully cul- 
tivated. If he lacks some of the skill of the 
seasoned novelist, he compensates for this 
shortcoming by the vigor of his style and 
the evident truthfulness of his pictures. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1.50.) : 
From the nine bulky volumes of letters 
written in Paris during the years 1864 to 1870 
by Mr. Anthony B. North Peat, Attache 
au Cabinet du Ministre de L’Interieur, and 
addressed mainly to the London Morning 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, (; 
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hire 





Star, A. R. Waller has selected enough to 
fill a good-sized octavo volume, and those in- | | Blanks for Re istering and Transt, 
terested in French history and gossip during | ‘The Year-Book for i? furnishes 1: 
the period of the second empire will read | gijivite Herd Registers for sev, aii 
the book with delight. As attache Mr. Stable, good for 4 cows, price, Bl | the 
North Peat saw every morning the tele- | “Litho apoce magne ce five enera’ ri 
grams which passed through the Home office | , Nees for Registering To “Memte tary 
of the French government, and he was thus { animals over two years old.’ Tranetcy. t 
enabled to test the accuracy of current re- Dupitcate certineates of “eli her ent ry rach, 
ports. The natural objection to a govern | / Non-Members. —™ case 
ment attache being the correspondent of ti'e Treanurer-p2.25 cach asta ie, from 
a foreign paper—which would not for one HOLSTEIN FR <i andl 
moment have been tolerated in Berlin or 5 Nae 
St. Petersburg—was waived shortly after FRIESIAN ASSOC f HON 
the correspondence began, and thus we are AMERICA. 
able to read today journalistic accounts of | , President, Henr Stevens; Secreta: 
and comments on political and social events | try’S. Hoxie, Yorkville Net A Keats. 
which took place in the French capital dur- FEES FOR REGIST R \ 
ing an eventful period. tet aabere— Males, 83: females, 

Writing under date of Feb. 8, 1865, Mr. | corded within 6 months ° date ot ade. 35 
North Peat says: “The hippophagic, | year or a chic #5; females. 2. Over 
otherwise horseflesh, banquet came off yes- a ee date of sale, Be; Over: a 
ed free, le 
terday, so I understand, at the Grand die Semberehin, 625. 


Hotel, 130 odd persons having taken tickets. | ,avancea Register in charge of Sv) 

The dinner took place in the Salle Memi- | above, who will furnish all information a. {38 

cycle. Horsesoup, horse-boiled aux chour,| Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney. \. ; 
formation relating to Registration of Pediey... 





horse en boeuf a la mode, horse roast, horse 
pate de foie with truffles, were successively 
eaten and discussed. At dessert M. de Quat- 
refages, the chairman of the horseflesh com- 
mittee, drank to the memory of the illus- 
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trious Geoffrey de Saint Hilaire, who first Secretary—J.J. Hemingway 

suggested the idea of turning that noble =_——. tng negistering and Transferring Jersey 
animal to the vile use of feeding mankind.’’ Registered Jersey Cows, furniahed ger oyests.° 

On April 3 he wrote: ‘* The death of Mr. upon application to the Secretary. iets 
Fees for Registering: To non-members, 22 eac} hes 

Cobden has created a great sensation in male or emale. To members of the Chub ‘tone 
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ing a Diographical sketch of the life of the 


great economist, and passing a high eulo-| price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But. 


gium on his untiring efforts and persever- pe pad Some, including all tests re- 
u 4 yp oh 

ing labors in the interest of free trade. The Private Herd Record. 330 pages. «ith ‘ee 

back and corners. $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 


Temps considers that France will regret 
Mr. Cobden as much as England. He was 
an unflinching supporter and advocate of 
the French-English alliance, and though he 
waged an unceasing war against English 
prejudices, England ought to feel more 
proud of having produced him than any 
other modern statesman.’’ 

We run across a seemingly familiar name 
in a letter dated July 19: ‘“‘Prince Ester- 
hazy, writes a correspondent from Viennu, 
has managed to ruin himself. In his case 
this proves talent. His highness’ income 
amounts to about £200,000 per annum. 
Prince Esterhazy is one of the five great 
Jandlords of Europe. Prince de Piombino 
is his rival in Italy, the Duke d’Ossuna 
in Spain, the Marquis d’Aligre in France, 
who, by the way, has done his best to dis- 
inherit his daughter.”’ 

Later in the year Mr. North Peat tells 
us of a visit which the Empress made to 
Hospital Beaujon. There she requested to 
be taken tothe cholera wards, ‘“‘ where she 
approached the bed of each patient, and in 
the case of thedying the Empress knelt by 
their side and endeavored to hear their last 
earthly wish. The enthusiasm excited by 
this visit among so impressionable a people 
as the French can hardly be imagined. The 
Empress has been represented in England 
ae. distingulahed caly bby her persenal.| , Dose ntte tous oui, 6,277 carts ae 

uty, dignity and graceful demeanor ; but | putation, Royal Hero .8 Pine. Resi 
Her Majesty has won the heart of the coun- dence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
try by her mental gifts, which are of no - 
mean order.’”’ In another letter he pays a 
great tribute to Americans as readers; again 
he conducts us to ‘‘La Californie,” a 
monster restaurant where eighteen thou- 
sand may be accommodated. This is a 
sample of the correspondence. If inter- 
ested, by all means get the book. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.50 net. ) 


Popular Science. 


——Attention has been drawn of late to the 
curious neglect of electricity in medicine. Dr. 
A. Bruce of Edinburgh points out that this neg- 
leet is leading to a very unscientific use of a 
valuable curative agent by quacks and business 
concerns, and that high frequency currents of 
two thousand to ten thousand alternations per 
second stimulate both nerve and muscle. They 
act as a geueral tonic. They lessen congestive 
conditions of the mucous membrane, retieve | Mr. 
neuralgic and rheumatic pains, and give im- 
provement in nervous exhaustion and alimentary 
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The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linite, 


Temperauce 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated; with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 

rs. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis., breeder of 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Establishes 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 











Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 
Champien Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stock 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Il. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 














JAMES BROTH. RS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully IWlustrates, 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Contains most importa! 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care !\' 
Pleasureand Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding 4)! 


eat » Exhibition and Transportation, The Jen! 
ashing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct T))'t. 
eat, 











Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they @rink play and sleep; in’ fact, everything 
about them. O er thirty-five nalf-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter,” “ Rats,” 
oA a Prisoner,” *“*Her Wants Supplied. 
“ Attentive to Cats,” ‘The Homeless Cat,” “A (at 
Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
intere; tales. The volume, aside from be.og a0 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. ; 

“ No autaor ci uld be more justified in speaking on 


diseases. They do not seem to be of benefit use’ 

. much fn liet and reneral 
however, in hysteria or in heart degeneration. | care, it be ou ae hs, Ge indispensable to 
The effects in many diseases seem to be imper- | 223 Owner 0 one of the valuable and beatiful ane 
fectly known, but assurance can be given that | "It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 

resting 


breeders of Angoras will find this book in 
reading.” Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muv! 
interesting and instru tive in this boos 
education, Minneapolis. aadiil 

“* It seems to us abook which those who are nc 


ca*s will be glad toread.”—George T. Avge!!. | 
Dumb Animals, Boston ni 
** It is @ useful volume, both for the ow: yf the 


Angors and Othe: cats. It is tastefully 
fully it 
oe 


electrical treatment is a field worthy of develop. 
ment. 
——In a test of the sense of time, intervals of a 
quarter of a minute to a minute anda half were 
overestimated, forty-five per cent. by fifteen men 
students and 111 per cent. by fifteen women. 
——Many European physicians treat alcoholism 
by hypnotic suggestion, some practitioners claim- 


, that is 


¥ justrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, \' pter- 
olume of highest authority, exceedi. CT 


ing as high as eighty per cent. of cures. The sug- | tai eet 
- ‘ a ping, full of facts, beautifully illustrat: 

gestion is usually repeatea fifteen or twenty times | can Culweator, Boston, Mass. ncn 

within a year. uZ-_-_ 81.25. For sale by bo: el 


4 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publis): 
8390 Washington Street, Bosto * ez 


POULTRY KEEP. \C. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A» \R 
KEEPING POULTRY 


——World-shaking earthquakes seem to be 
most numerous in the years when the earth wob- 
bles most. For example, in 1900 the pole shifted 
0.32 second, and there were but seventeen severe 
earthquakes, while in 1897 the pole’s movement 
was 1.07 second, and about forty-five great earth- 
quakes were felt. 

——The growing of acid fruits—such as tomatoes 











and strawberries—is among the means suggested 

for lessening the mosquito evl. It has been| A 48-Page [Illustrated Book, img 
noticed that when mosquitoes; have access to Hew te De It, and All Abou: of 
acid fruits their bites are less poisonous, and able Peultry Baising. 

districts of Italy seem to have been freed from Containing Chapters on How to Max . yea 
malaria by the cultivation of tomatoes, the natu- | Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards « “~~ 
ral food of mosquitoes. It is supposed that the o ofce 2 Breeds; Care Fs mel . a 

¢ P, y al 
malarial parasite is destroyed by fruit acids. Chicks: Fattening Pane Prove ring & 








Market; Diseases of Poultry; Duct 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and ?% tors$ 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. , y.five 
Sent to any address on receipt © -GHe 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention ¢t!: 


’ WALNUT COMPA ' 


“9 e 
Painkiller 


ARE YOU FOND OF CATS? | 


Coeeeeeeeeoeeeeee 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world 45 | opular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the "°° - 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how or 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases theit 27Pet 
makes them well and strong. It is a substanc* pene 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased ne 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat — 
It will free them trom all such and promote the wor 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you — 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimontt 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents pcr °° n't 
Or $4.50 per dozen, If your druggist or dealer -_ 
them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTO%. 
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geising six Thousand Pure-Bred Chicks. 
) the readers of your journal a brief 





™ iption of one of the largest poultry 
cee in New England may be of interest. 
oi ae ouite often in poultry papers that 
Wer “e ay to start in business is to go 
the pte with a few fowl and grad- 
sloW,""-ease. When we commenced a 
— - of years ago we ignored the often- 
pot _ advice and started on a large scile. 
late jecided to embark in the poultry 

zines. and, believing it desirable to lo- 
- nea: a ready market, we bought a fif- 
a a - farm in Lynnfield Centre, Mass., 
wnt nirteen miles from Boston and 
one .sy driving distance of several 
“her | ze cities. Having erected our 
. adi we commenced the first year 
ve hos, aousand birds, and bave since in- 
poem a , we now hatch and raise about 
e sae nd birds for breeding each ‘sea- 
= ie Island Reds, White Wyan- 
ond irred Plymouth Rocks and White 
“aan > Leghorns. We winter about 
vw), a) the remainder go to fill orders to 
= -e winter houses are 240 feet long, 
éfteen : wide, with walk in rear measur- 
ng thre feet in width. These houses are 
built op he open seratcbing shed plan. In 
addit ve have quite a number of colony 
houses «iso on the same plan, scratching 
sheds « \oched to close houses. Our main 
buildin. contains arrangements for cook- 
ing and preparing food, incubating, storage 
of grain and office, and is twenty-four by 
forty-two feet, two and a half stories high, 
with basement eight feet high. 


As we found it cheaper to buy grain by 
the carioad in the fall of the year, we 
erected « building 15x34 feet, the upper part 
for grain and cellar for storage of vege- 
tables. Gur brooder building, part being 
ased for brooders, is 200x15 feet. In addi- 
tion we have a large number of small, mov- 
aple houses for chieks located in different 
sections of the farm, every available foot of 
out farm being used for our stock. 

Inaddition to six thousand birds which 
we raise to maturity, we sell thousands of 
chicks when from two to five days old. 
This is a branch of the business few are en- 
gaged in. We find a large demand for young 
ehicks, and quite a large field, as they can 
be sent a ‘distance of twenty-four hours 
travel with perfect safety. It is our opin- 
ion that it is much better for small poultry 
keepers to buy chieks than eggs, thus 
avoiding the chanees of poor success in 
hatching. 

Our plant is equipped with all the modern 
labor-saving applianees for conducting busi- 
ness, large houses being supplied with 
water by pipes, also standpipes out doors in 
diferent seetions of the farm. The water 
dishes are so arranged they can be cleaned 
and filled from walk. All our large build- 
ings are connected by a board walk, saving 
labor of shoveling snow during the winter 
and much easier for wheeling food to houses 
during all seasons. Fortunately our land 
hadthe proper slope so this walk could be 
raised several feet from the ground, giving 
entranee to end of houses on the level. The 
space under the walk is made into chicken 
houses, the sides covered, partitions put in, 
making a number of separate houses, the top 
serving the double purpose of a walk and 
roof. For summer they are all that could 
be desired for housing chickens, the top 
being nearly flat. Some moisture works 
through, so it would not answer for a winter 
house for fowl. 

There is a good profit in poultry keeping 
if properly handled. To obtain good re- 
sults one should start right, in a good loca- 
tion, with suitable houses an first-class 
stock. By giving the business proper atten- 
tion, if one is adapted to it, success is as 
sure as in any kind of business. 

While location and suitable houses are 
important factors in making a success of 
the business, the most essential part is 
properly handling and feeding, especially 
feeding, for if proper food and quantity of 
itis not given, the best of stock will soon 
get out of condition, which means lack of 
Suficient eggs to pay a profit. To have 
good, strong, healthy, vigorous stock that 
will produce ali the eggs they are capable 
of laying, eggs that are fertile and will 
hatch good, healthy chicks, requires the 
most painstaking care and judgment that it 
is possible to give them. 

CHARLES F, THOMPSON. 

Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
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Dull Trade in Poultry. 

Reported for this paper by 8S. L. Burr & Co.: 
“Thereis very little change to note in the poul- 
ttymarket since our last report. The demand 
for dressed poultry is very limited, and we do 
hot look for any change for sometime to come, 
until the summer hotels open up; then there will 
bea more active trade in all lines of poultry. 
Choice nearby broilers selling from 23 to 25 cents; 
fowls at 15 cents; large, faney, soft chickens, 25 
‘030 cents; old roosters, 12 cents. Receipts of 
are light, and the best Eastern fowls 
selling in small lots at 13 to 134 cents; old roost- 
tls, 8 to 





live poultry 


ents.” 


~—---iitlihascihdaaan 
Western Eggs Tending Lower. 


Best Eastern grades hold steady in Boston 
market, b ‘ receipts of Western stock are ex- 
remely lit Total egg receipts for six days 
Were 5157) cases, compared with only 37,752 for 
od last year. Some of the distant 
idy show the effect of the warmer 
the result is to slightly lower the 
Western and Southern eggs as com- 
« Eastern product. If the preseut 
s continue long, it is hard to see how 
decline could be avoided. Any large 
grades is improbable, since the 
hem has probably not been yet 
iv supplied in the local market. 
f eggsin storage in Boston is still 
thousand cases less than that of 
tocks at Western points are large 
‘set. The excess of storage in 
4g0 aced at about one hundred thou- 


tine > compared with last year at this 


At Ne 


the same 
alrivals 
Weather 
Value of 


pared w 


demand 
4lV whe; 
The st 
about 
last yeq 
"houg) 
Chie 


hiv there is a fairly firm feeling on 
sec { Western eggs from northerly 
od deal of this class of stock is 
ne ectly to refrigerators, and the 

y on the open market is no more 
Chere is, however, a continued ac- 
fo) edium and lower grade eggs, and 
S0Uthe ‘ing most of the receipts from 
tucke, rn points, as well as from Ken- 
see and the South, the market 
8 y weak tone under pressure to 
w demand. Dirties are lower, 
iige of values show little change. 
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In ie ‘tence with Currants. 
bushes oi ‘, [set out about 125 currant 
Teady hy . l‘ay’s Prolific variety. I al- 
White Gr ‘uall patch of the Cherry and 
Year ™ ” variety. 1 planted cuttings one 
redonig \ 1) bought from a nursery in 

N cults. 2 Planted on land that had 
Bre feet a. wy for several years, in rows 
tows, rae and four feet apart in the 
together a find that they are too near 
®t apart ey should be at the least six 


Planted “ach way. The first season I 
Potatoes between the bushes and 


THE MAY HATCH. 





YOUNG RHODE ISLAND REDS OF THE THOMPSON FARM FLOCK. 








THE LONGEST POULTRY HOUSES. 








POULTRY HOUSES AND THE BUILDING USED FOR COOKING AND STORAGE OF GRAIN. 





cultivated thoroughly between the rows. 
The second season I planted bush beans in 
the sameway. In January or February I 
mulch heavily with horse manure, to pre- 
vent the frost from heaving the plants. 

In the spring I rake the manure away 
from the plants into the middle of the rows 
and cultivate, hoeing the earth up around 
the plants. I cultivate clean until fall. As 
soon as the currant worms make their ap- 
pearance, which they will do about as soon 
as the bushes leaf out in the spring, I dust 
well with hellebore or air-slaked lime in the 
morning, when the bushes are wet with 
dew, and have no further trouble with in- 
sect pests. 

I market the fruit as soon as the berries 
are well colored, as they make better 
jelly if not overripe. I pick into quart 
berry boxes and sell to private families at 
the rate of ten cents per box and three boxes 
for twenty-five cents. I have had a good 
paying crop every year after the second 
year. The Fay’s Prolific I find the best- 
paying variety. 

I have not raised any gooseberries since 1 
came to Foxboro, as there is not much de- 
mand for them in this section, but have had 
some experience with them previously. I 
should give them the same cultivation as 
the currants, but should place them in the 
orchard where they will have partial shade. 
I should plant the Chautauqua, Downing or 
Houghton. A. N. SIBLEY. 

Foxboro, Mass. 
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Horticulture at the Maine Station. 


An orchard of dwarf pears and another of 
Japanese plums and their hybrids were 
started at the station the past year with the 
purpose of studying their adaptability to 
northern New England. 

Orchard cover crops for the purposes of 
protection and of gathering nitrogen have 
received attention at the station orchard in 
Orono. Spring and winter vetches, yellow 
lupine, velvet bean, rye and oats are among 
the crops used. This work is being con- 
tinued. 

The study of apples native to the State, 
which was begun in 1902, is being con- 
tinued. A number of the most valuable 
Maine seedlings have been grafted into the 
Russian orchard which is gradually being 
top-worked into an orchard of Maine va- 
rieties. 

The studies upon the cultivation and 
methods of propagation of the blueberry, 
which have been in progress for several 
years, are being continued. While consid- 
erable progress has been made, work of 
this kind preceeds slowly, and it will be 
some years before it can be hoped the gar- 
den blueberry culture will be worked out 
as clearly as that of the commonly culti- 
vated small fruits. 

The effect of the character of the stock 
upon the quality of grafted fruit is being 
undertaken on a large scale in a well-es- 
tablished orchard. By the advocates of the 
Ben Davis apple it has been claimed that if 
for any reason the fruit veases to bein de- 
mand, the trees can be top-worked into 
other well-established varieties. On the 
other hand, the claim is that Ben Davis 
stock influences the grafted fruit unfavor- 
ably. To study this question work has 
been begun in top-working a block of sixty 





Current Happenings. 


James Loeb has announced that he will 
give $500,000 asa nucleus for the endow 
ment of a conservatory of Music in New 
York city, and ten of his friends, it is be- 
lieved, will contribute $50,000 each for the 
same purpose. This will yield an income 
of $40,000 toward the support of the institu- 
tion. Frank Damrosch, it is said, will be 
the principal of the school, and he went 
abroad not long since to spend three months 
examining the methods pursued by the Eu- 
ropean endowed conservatories. Andrew 
Carnegie is interested in the project and 
has offered Carnegie Hall as a temporary 
home for the new institution... The best 
musical educators will be willing to give 
their services to the conservatory, as the 
interest from the endowment will be suffi- 
ciently large to allow of the payment of 
large salaries. The running expenses will 
be met from the small sums charged for 
tuition by the institution, which will be 
under the charge of nine directors. ‘ Frank 
Damrosch, Rudolph Schirmer and Prof. 
Morris Loeb areamong the names mentioned 
for these positions. The projector of the 
conservatory is the son of Solomon Loeb, 
who died last winter, leaving a fortune of 
$15,000,000 or thereaboyts. James Loeb’s 
mother was a musician, aud after she died, 
two years ago, her five sons and daughters 
formed the Betty Loeb Memorial Fund, 
into which they put $250,000. The income 
from this sum is to be used to encourage 
general musical interests. The founders of 
the fund are its directors, and they in- 
clude Prof. Morris Loeb, Mrs. I. N. Selig- 
man, Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, Mrs. Paul M. 
Warburg and James Loeb. As a director 
of anumber of choral societies, founder of 
the People’s Singing Choruses and as the 
head of the Musical Art Society, Mr. Dam- 
rosch has certainly had an experience that 
will be of great service to him in the new 
position that he is expected to fill. 





Bishop Lawrence’s remarks concerning 
the erection of a Protestant-Episcopal Ca- 
thedral in his diocese, made possible by the 
bequest of Maria Sophia Walker, were sen- 
sible and to the point, and madea deep im- 
pression upon those who attended the dioc- 
esan convention at Trinity Church on 
Wednesday. He intimated that six years 
ago, when the representative of Miss 
Walker asked himif she should leave her 
fortune, as she subsequently did, he replied, 
if the amount were a small one, no, but if 
large enough to justify the expectations of 
the people, yes. The lady lett $700,000 for 
the purpose intended, and thus came within 
the scope of Bishop Lawrence’s wise con- 
clusion. The spiritual unity of the Episco- 
palfaith would be suggested by the cathe- 
dral when completed, the bishop believed, 
for in a great and noble church the wor- 
shipper, of whatever creed, would feel a 
sense of freedom that might not be experi- 
enced in other religious edifices. ‘‘ Hereina 
great nave,” to quote his own words, *‘which, 
in the early days and in the older countries, 
gathered the whole community for public 
counsel, may again gather the bedy of the 
people to listen to the prophets of the Liv- 
ing God calling men to civic and personal 
righteousness.”’ He hoped, too, that the 
inspiration created by the opportunities of 
a great cathedral would develop a greater 
appreciation of the power of preaching, and 





well-grown Ben Davis trees, fourteen years 





old and coming into full bearing. 


ers. Bythe terms of Miss Walker’s will, 
the diocese is given ten years in which to 
consider the acceptance of her legacy, and, 
therefore, there is no need of hurry in 
taking final formal action concerning it. A 
year given to consideration of the cathedral 
possibilities will, no doubt, help to mature 
plans that will be of lasting glory to re- 
ligion and in accordance with the desires of 
the generous giver. 


By the will of the late Samuel Hoar, the 
nephew of Senator Hoar, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College get $5000 to be 
added to the principal of the scholarship of 
the class of 1867, and $25,000 for such uses 
and purposes as they may think best. In 
reference to the latter bequest, the testator 
says: “1 make this latter gift in memory of 
my brother, Sherman Hoar, who, in lavish 
fulfillment of those high ideals which he 
found in his native town and in the teach- 
ings of his Alma Mater, gave up his life in 
saving others, regardless of self.’”’ On the 
death of his wife these gifts will be received, 
and $10,000, the income of which is to be 
devoted tothe purchase of books for the 
Concord Free Public Library, is bestowed 
on the same condition. The present gifts 
include a table to the Concord Free Public 
Library, which had been used by successive 
Presidents at Washington, from Madison to 
Grant; $2000 to the Concord Free Public 
Library; $1000 tothe Concord Home for the 
Aged; $1000 for the Rice Shade Tree Fund, 
and $100 for five years annual subscription 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
He leaves also, if no lineal descendants of 
his survive his wife, $1000 to the Concord 
Antiquarian Society: $1000 to the town of 
Concord for the silent poor, and after the 
death of Mrs. Hoar, an equal share of the 
residue of his ag oe property to the Con- 
cord Free Public Library and the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 


> 








The Saunterer. 
There was some discussion sometime 
since about erecting a monument toa mili- 
tary hero, and it occurred in a town meet- 
ing in a locality with which [ am familiar, 
and which, for obvious reasons, will not be 
named at present. The kind of memorial 
wanted led to the expression of great dif- 
ferences of opinion, until one old fellow 
capped the climax of the ridiculous by 
saying: 
**Well, for my part, 1 should like a 
mounted pedestrian figger dashing up San 
Juan hill.”’ 
This reminded me of the chap who spoke 
of seeing an equestrian statue on horse- 
back, which must have been rather a funny 
sight, and indicative of great ingenuity on 
the part of the sculptor. 
Speaking of paying respectto the de- 
parted reminds me that an undertaker of 
the oldest Christian faith brought in thir- 
teen candles to be lighted over the remains 
of a distant relative of a woman who had 
kindly befriended the man in life, and who 
was to continue her benevolence by paying 
his funeral expenses. 
** IT don’t want that number of candles,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ it’s unlucky.”’ 
** But,” replied the undertaker, “ they 
symbolize the twelve apostles and their 
Master.” 
‘* I don’t care for that,’’ was the response. 
** Thirteen did not bring good fortune to the 
dear Lord.’’ 
The pelief of good luck and bad luck com- 
ing from certain omens is almost universal, 
and even people who consider themselves 
enlightened have pet superstitions. Some- 
times, too, it seems as if they were justified 
in holding them. For instance, a woman of 





a deeper sense of the need of great ‘preach- 


my acquaintance warned a friend not to 
walk under a ladder, which was propped 
over the sidewalk against a house, because 
it would bring misfortune. The injunction 
was not heeded, and the bold defier of bad 
signs was soon after showered with the con- 
tents of a pot of paint which a workman 
above had carelessly tipped over. This 
spoiled her new spring suit, and now she 
avers that there is some wisdom after all in 
portentous sayings. 

Our good Mayor, as he stood in the re- 
veiving line at the reception given at the 
Boston Pablic Library, the other day, in 
honor of the fiftieth year of its existence, in 
his kindly way took up in his arms a little 
girl, and asked her several questions. 

“* You say your prayers, don’t you?” he 


.| said. 


The child nodded yes in response. 
“And, I suppose,” remarked his honor, 
**you know the ten commandments.” [he 
iittle one signified that she did, and he con- 
tinued, “Well, I hope you will keep the 
eighth commandment better than do some 
children of a larger growth.” 

Perhaps he had in mind some of the cheap 
politicians who bear false witness against 
their neighbors. 

Blanche Ring is coming home from Eng- 
fandand will be with us in the good old 
summer time. Hersuccessin London was 
almost phenomenal, I hear, and she made 
friends right and left by her abounding 
good nature. This quality she inherits, for 
there never was a more amiable man than 
Jimmy Ring, who was so long a comedian 
in the Boston Museum company in the 
palmy days of William Warren, Charles 
Barron, Annie Clarke and Mrs. Vincent. 
Mr. Barron is still with us, and I meet him 
vccasionally upon the street, and he is 
always ready to chat about the old times, 
when as a West End boy he was learning 
the rudiments of his art in an humble posi- 
tion. He had few equals for versatility in 
his profession when he was the leading 
man at the Museum. In tragedy and in 
comedy he was equally good. Macbeth 
was not too heavy for him, nor Charles Sur- 
face too light. 


By the way, a gigantic business building 
has already risen on the former site of the 
old Museum structure which so long illumi- 
nated Tremont street with ,its rows of 
lamps. I wonder which theatre the pious 
people now attend? Their consciences did 
not trouble them when they saw perform- 
ances on the Museum stage, because they 
had previously loitered in a hall of curi- 
osities and studied nature in glass cases, 
the Feejee mermaid included. 

—-A department of farm engineering has been 
added to the schoo] of agriculture of the Wis- 
consin University. The State appropriated $15,- 
000 for a new building which will be put up this 
summer. 

——The shipment of potatoes by the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad for the month of March, 
1904, amounted to 914,367 bushels, the greatest 
quantity of potatoes ever shipped over the road 
ina single month. The shipments for the year 
are already certain to beat all records. 

——The foreign trade of the Chinese Empire in 
1903 surpassed all previous records; the total 
was 541 million haikwan taels, or $346,000,00v. 
The annual report of the inspector-general of 
customs for the Chinese Empire, which has just 
been received by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, shows 
that the imports in 1903 were valued at 326,739,000 
haikwan taels, and exports at 214,352,000 haikwan 





taels. At the value of sixty-four cents American 
gold, which Is stated as the average exchange 
for the year, tha equivalent values are: Imports, 
$209,113,000, and exports, $137,185,000. As com- 
pared with former years; the total trade is almost 
exactly double what it was a decade ago, but 
only a little more than two per cent, greater than 
-0 1902. Imports exceed those of the previous 
year by about four per cent., while the total 
value of exports 1s practically the same. 

—The May exhibit of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society was limited ta quantity, 
but of very high grade. In the centre of the 
large hall was a fine show of calceolarias. The 
Botanic Gardens of Harvard University had a 
fine showing of spring plants, which Robert 
Cameron, gardener, had grown. They included 
some new and fine varieties of narcissus and 
daffodils. The exhibit of polargoniums, tulips, 
orchids, acubas, pinksand wild plants were of 
special interest. The vegetable show included 
seedling potatoes, grown by Hon. Aaron Low of 
Hingham, who sells these tubers for the price of 
$100 a bushel, which puts them out of the reach 
of the ordinary market buyer. None of the 
varieties shown, however, has yet been mar- 
keted. Among the most promising of the kinds 
which were shown were the Farmer’s Pride, 
Wenham Beauty, Bay State, Gem of Essex, Belle 
ot Hingham, Plymouth Rock and Low’s Tri- 
umph. All of these potatoes were raised from 
seed balls grown by Mr. Low, and about five 
years must be spent on cultivation before it is 
known whether a variety will amount to any- 
thing or not. Crisp green cucumbers were ex- 
hibited by E. M. Bruce of Leominster and Var- 
num Frost of Belmont and W. W. Rawson of 
Arilngton. There were choice plates of rhubarb 
grown by Ed. Parker of Taunton, J.8. Stone 
and A. E. Harcshorn of Worcester. Spinach was 
exhibited by Messrs. Low, Stone and Hartshorn, 
asparagus by Ed. Parkeriand Varnum Frost, dan- 
delions by Varnum Frost and J. B. Shurtleff, Jr., 
and splendid Globe radishes by W. W. Rawson 
of Arlington. 

——Shipments of live stock from Portland, Me., 
for six months ending April 30 have been the 
largest ever known. The total shipment was 22,- 
922 cattle, 25,209 sheep and fourteen horses. The 
aggregate was °198 head above any previous fig- 
ures. : 
——Governor Odell has signed the bill which 
appropriates $250,000 for the establishment of an 
agricultural college in connection with Cornell 
University. This bill was opposed by the presi- 
dents of several other colleges of the State. 
When word reached Ithaca that Governor 
Oiell had signed the bill appropriating 
$250,000 for the erection of a college of ag- 
riculture on the Cornell campus; it was the 
signal for a demonstration :in which over two 
thousand students took part. The big guns in 
the university armory were wheeled out and over 
@ hundred rounds of ammunition were fired. In 
the meantime the students were drawn up in 
columns, and, headed by the university band and 
by six black bulls from the university farm, 
marched to the residence of Director Bailey,who 
was called out for a speech. 

——It appears likely that the proposed $100,000 
appropriation to suppress the gypsy-moth pest 
will be cut down considerably by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. Tne State agricultural col- 
— will probably get its $30,000 for new build- 
ngs. 

—~Alaska did $50,000,000 af trade with Pacific 
coast cities during 1903; dug nearly $36,000 000 of 
gold, caught about $8,000,000 worth of salmon, 
turned out coal enough to indicate future self- 
support in fue!, defined 4500 square miles of oil 
and kept two tank ships busy exporting petro- 
leum; operated sixty steamers on the Lower 
Yukon, and another fleet on the Upper Yukon; 
gathered great quantities of furs; turned out 
much sulphur on ,Unalaska Island; developed a 
big sheep and fox industry on the smaller Aleu- 
tian islands; opened up a tin ledge three hundred 
miles north of Nome, etc. 

——Growers in the potato-raising section of 
Colorado shipped about eleven thousand car- 





loads the past season. 








CHARLES E.CLAPP, .- - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


That we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


akties Northfield, Minn 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE | 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 
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$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL 


TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





The staff of life may be a little short 
locally, but it is still sustaining. 





Gutta percha is reported to be becoming 
scarce, but the rubber neck is as prevalent 
as ever. 


Agricultural reports from the Common 
say that the crops are doing well despite the 
late season. ie 


Look out for your $10 bills. There is 
said to be a very good counterfeit trying to 
get into unwary pocketbooks. 


Ps 
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Icebergs are just now very much in evi- 
dence on the Big Ferry, and even the merger 
is willing to give them plenty of sea room. 
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Naturally Mr. Carnegie’s hero fund comes 
in for a certain amount of ridicule, but we 
hardly imagine that Governor Stone’s indig- 
nation will awaken many responsive echoes. 

Fate must have smiled behind her fan 
the other day when the man who intro- 
duced the Bertillon method of measuring 
criminals was himself arrested for embez- 
zlement. 








How Captain Kidd’s mouth would water 
if he could pick up the morning paper and 
read of a vessel putting to sea with over 
nine million dollars worth of gold in her 
strong room. 


a 
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From many divergent points of view itis 
equally difficult to sympathize with the 
policeman who loses his position by being 
caught inside a bar-room. The environ- 
ment is not a suitable frame for the uni- 
form. 








Persons who object to the ‘‘ manly art ”’ 
as a professional sport will doubtless hope 
that the alienist pugilist-who has recently 
entered the list will achieve the champion- 
ship. Such an event would do much to dis- 
courage popular iuterest. 

Whoever scrubbed the Lady of the Mist 
recently deserves great credit. She is not 
altogether presentable, but as nearly so as 
is probably possible. And frequenters of 
the Public Garden are quite used to seeing 
her when she is sadly in need of sandsoap. 
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Miss Susan B. Anthony, in her recent tes- 
timouy in the Walcott will case, unwittingly 
emphasized the fact that the majority of 
women are not over keen for the ballot. 
The fact that few of the wealthier women 
of the country are willing to give money to 
advance the cause rather speaks for itself, 

The search for buried treasure now going 
on in the neighborhocd of Newton is not 
likely to turn up very many old Spanish 
doobloons or golden ingots. Nor is a tin 
box of valuables, stolen half a dozen years 
ago, any great incentive to the romantic in- 
dividual who wishes to make a fortune at 
one fell dig. 
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The question of the legality of Sunday 
evening betrothals is scarce likely materi- 
ally to lessen Cupid’s seventh day labors. 
The legality of such contracts is not often 
so very carefully considered until after 
they are made, anyway; and the Sabbath 
atmosphere is often such a tempting fore- 
taste of the peace and tranquility of matri- 
mony. 








Admirers of horse sense have a particu- 
larly worthy object of admiration in the 
veteran equine of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. The veteran fire horse is now a 
spare member of the organization—in other 
words, he goes from station to station wher- 
ever any regular aniinal is disabled. And 
no matter what station he may be serving 
in he is always apparently equally familiar 
with the environment. 


— 
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Bayonne, N. J., is evidently sadly in need 
of an arbitrator. Not long ago the bene- 
dicts of the borough formed a “ Mauried 
Man’s Anti-Euchre and Home Preservation 
Society,’? and now the women have organ- 
ized an ‘* Anti-Lodge Club.” If the mem- 
bers of Bayonne families are to remain ac- 
quainted, it is to be hoped there will be 
Ladies’ Evenings in the first organization 
and Gentlemen’s Afternoons in the second. 


ip 





Early native potatoes ought to meet a 
lively demand at paying prices this year. 
The public is economizing in use of old po- 
tatoes at present cost, but will be ready to 
attack the new crop with a brisk appetite. 
Probably the price will start high, but work 
down very fast as soon as general digging 
begins. Those who have planted early 
kinds on early soil should push them ahead 
a little with a sprinkling of fertilizer or ni- 
trate of soda. 
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The future of sheep-breeding in the East- 
ern States is quite promising. Changing 
conditions in the range sections of the West 
no longer give that section such great ad- 
vantages in competition. The large cities 
close at hand furnish the best markets ip 
the world for high-class products. Lambs 
may be profitably fattened for the summer 
markets. High-grade wethers always find 
a profitable demand in the cities. Winter 
lambs pay well for skilled producers. The 
general-purpose breeds can hardly be ex- 
celled as all-around income-producers and 
their adaptation to rough pasture lands. 

The cold-storage business is not usually 
so safe and profitable as it sometimes ap- 
pears to the producers. For two years in 
succession many of those who stored butter 
and apples have lost money by the operation, 
cost price expenses and losses being more 
than equal to the price obtained when the 
goods were sold. Those who stored eggs 
last year made money. But this year, 
owing to the high prices paid at the start, 
the prospect is very risky and dubious. 
Apples bought at $2 to $2.50 a barrel last 
fall were well sold, but from the specula- 
tor’s point of view trey are proving a source 
of trouble. The market is in a dull way and 
it appears certain that holders of cold- 
storage apples will average considerable 
loss ; not so disastrous as in 1903, but still to 
them a very serious matter. Had the 
foreign ma¢ket not: been far better than 
ever before, theapple situation would prob- 
ably be nearly as bad as it was in May of 
last year. 
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Goats are evidently of some value consid- 
ered merely as a tool for clearing brush 
land. Where valuable land has been wholly 
overrun by small trees and foul growth, 
the worth of goats as a means of renova- 
tion would be greater than their meat and 
mohair value. For this purpose common 
goats are just as good as Angoras. Farm- 
ers who wish to learn something of the 
ways of this species of live stock and its 





usefulness in their own pasture conditions, 
could, without much expense, enclose and 
stock a fewacres with five to ten common 
goats to theacre. These in some localities 
can be bought at $1 or soeach. But the ad- 
vantage of the Angoras as a permanent part 
of the farm stock lies in the fact that the 
mohair will sell for snouts to gofar toward 
paying for cost of wintering, often showing 
a net profit even for beginners at the busi- 
ness. For some years also it is likely that 
a good demand will exist for the surplus 
young stock. 





All signs indicate the most extensive 
planting of potatoes ever krown. Appar- 
ently nothing but a poor crop can prevent 
a period of low prices after harvest. la the 
past, a period of high prices amounting al- 
most to a potato famine, has neariy always 
been followed by one or more years of over- 
loaded markets, and low, unprofitable 
prices. The skilled potato specialist will 
be all right to go ahead as usual. He 
knows how to produce at lowest cost, and 
how to make the most of a poor market. 
But the rank and file of farmers should not 
be carried away by the wave of potato en- 
thusiasm. The time for zeal is after a 
period of low prices when the tide is ready 
toturn. Most farmers jump into the busi- 
ness at flood tide and out again at the ebb, 
and get caught both ways. The shrewd 
policy is to precede, not follow the crowd. 
It is possible that potatoes may bea large 
crop and high in price the coming year, but 
chances are against it. Better plant no 
more than usual, and whittle down the cost 
of raising to the lowest notch. 

It is believed that a steady, almost un- 
noticed, rise in values of good farm and in 
the Eastern States has been taking place 
during the past fixe years. Let those who 
doubt ittry the experiment of looking up a 
few desirable pieces of grassland or smooth 
tillage. The market for such property will 
in most localities be found very firm. 
Owners may neglect their fields and talk 
discouragingly of farm profits, but when it 
comes to parting with really desirabie 
land, there is either refusal to sell, or 
the price is placed ten to fifty per 
cent. higher than was asked for the 
land in 1896 to 1899. The changed con- 
ditions are scarcely acknowledged. Most 
farmers give personal reasons for reluc- 
tance to sell, without realizing the fact to 
be that several years of better prices have 
placed them in a pusition where forced sales 
can be avoided, while the average income- 
producing power of the lund has increased. 
Probably the period following the returning 
prosperity of 1897 will be in future recog- 
nized as the turning point in recovery of 
Eastern farm values. The improvement 
will fluctuate with general business condi- 
tions. Rough, poor lands badly located 
may feel the effect but slightly, but the up- 
ward movement of the most desirable East- 
ern farm property has certainly begun and 
should continue at least until prices East 
and West more nearlyjcorrespoad with rela- 
tive values and conditions in the two sec- 
tions. 








Improving the Farm income. 


The Government estimates place the av- 
erage gross farm incomein Maine at $6.10 
per acre. Fromthis view must be taken all 
cost of labor, fertilizer, supplies, wear .and 
tear, interest and taxes, etc. The amount 
remaining on the average farm, say of one 
hundred acres, would be far too small for 
comfort. These returns are usually from 
butter, calves, a little fruit and vegetables, 
etc. The supplies used in the family are so 
largely obtained from the farm itself that 
the actual situation is better than would 
appear at first glance. But there is room 
for thought. 

Nobody should expect a large income 
without doing a fairly large business. The 
trouble with many scanty farm livings is 
that too little is produced to amount to 
much, even if prices are high. The product 
of three or four second-rate cows, a little 
patch of garden stuff and a sod orchard of a 
dozen apple trees could not at the best 
yield more than a poor living. Each of 
these sources of income may show a large 
per cent, of profit, and the total still be so 
small that the farmer feels very poor. No 
amount of skill could secure a good income 
without planning out a larger business. 

Every case is a study by itself. Some 
should keep better cows, and more of them, 
with aid of ensilage. Others should plow 
more land, and raise special money crops 
with aid of fertilizer and plowing under 
green stuff. Still others could make winter 
work profitable by purchase and market- 
ing of woodlots or raising greenhouse truck 
or poultry. 

Much often depends on ability to manage 
the labor of others at a profit. The man 
who can hire help at $1 and get done at 
least $1.50 worth of work is at an advan- 
tage in crop competition. The income that 
can be expected from one’s own labor is 
naturally limited, even with the best of 
planning and steady industry. Theman in 
any business who employs no help may 
avoid agreat deal of worry, bother and risk, 
but he cannot at best expect more than a 
very moderate return. 
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The Father of the Free Press. 


No story in the whole range of the history 
of legal tribunals appeals more strongly to 
the American mind than that of John Peter 
Zenger, who, in 1726, started the second 
printing office in New York, and was later 
tried as a result of this in a case that estab- 
lished the liberty of the press in this coun- 
try. This story has just been reprinted by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and supplies highly in- 
teresting reading. For Governor Morris 
well said: ‘* The trial of Zenger in 1735 was 
the germ of the American freedom, the 
morning star of that liberty which subse- 
quently revolutionized America.’’ 

The way in which this trial came about is 
rather curious. Zenger’s paper was op- 
posed in tone to the royal governor of the 
province of New York, and its open attacks 
upon this gentleman soon brought forth an 
order directing certain issues of the pub- 
lication to be ‘seized and burned by the 
hands of the common hang-man.” This 
order was followed by the arrest of Zenger, 
who was charged with seditious libel, upon 
information, the grand jury having failed to 
indict him. Great public interest was im- 
mediately aroused iu the trial. Alexander 
Hamilton of Philadelphia, engaged to de- 
tend Zenger, admitted the publication of 
the papers, but pleaded as defence the truth 
of the alleged libel, thus contradicting the 
legal maxims of the day, ‘* The greater the 
truth, the greater the libel.”” Hamilton 
won his case and liberty for the press in 
America. The growth of the law of libel is 
fall of interest. 

When the art of printing became estab- 
lished, the press was at once subjected to a 
severe censorship, a power assumed first by 
the Church and later by the State. During 
the reign of Elizabeth this authority was 
exercised by the Star Chamber, and when 
that body was done away with, Parliament 





exercised the right with almost the same de- 


gree of severity. But in the course of years 
the censorship idea died cut, and the only 
restraints upon the right of freedom of dais- 
cussion were those imposed by the law of 


libel. It was not until 1791, when the libel 


act of Fox passed the House of Commons 
and established the principle that in cases of 
libel the jury were to be the judges of both 
tnelawand the fact that tyranny was done 
away with forever. 

“The trial of Zenger,” Mr. Livingston 
Ratherford points out in his interesting 
little volume, “ first established in North 
America the liberty of the press; thus the 
people here became equipped with the most 
powerful weapon for successfully combat- 
jog arbitrary power,—the right of freely 
criticising ¢he conduct of public men,— 
more than fifty years before the celebrated 
trial of ‘ Junius ’ gave the same privilege to 
the people of England.”” So, when the 
struggle of 1776 came, Americans were pre- 
pared for it by the general independence 
of thought which John Peter Zenger had 
almost fifty years before manifested against 
Governor Cosby, the arroant ruler of New 
York. 


2 
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The Exaltetion of Labor. 


Highly significant is it that the Episcopal 
Church here in Boston should now have 
come into a proper appreciation of its duty 
toward Labor. Some little time ago there 
was started in this city a branch of the 
Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor (commonly known 
C. A. I. L.), which on the evening of May 
22 will hold in St. Stephen’s Church on 
Florence street, a big labor service, for 
which Dean Hodges of Cambridge has been 
engaged as preacher. Delegates from many 
of the Uniuns will be present on this occa- 
sion, and every endeavor will be made to 
have the evening a deeply stimulating one. 
And coming as it does on the heels of the 
second annual convention of C. A. I. L., 
which begins tomorrow in Philadelphia, the 
St. Stephen’s meeting will doubtless be full 
of practical interest. 

The chief ambition of this new organiza- 
tion, it should be suid, is to hold the balance 
even between capital and labor, to convince 
each that under the present social condi- 
tions, the one cannot do without the other; 
that as without Labor, there could be no 
production, and without production no 
Capital, so without Capital to exploit and 
maintain the materials for and means of 
production, Labor would have no place or 
standing. C. A. I. L. clearly recognizes 
that for one to oppose or oppress the other, 
is simply suicidal; it stands in the breach 
as the advocate of conciliation and the de- 
termined opponent of all, whether in the 
ranks of Capital or in those of Labor, who 
shall strive to set the one against the other. 
Organized to arouse the church to a sense 
of her duty in reference to the perplexing 
and complex social questions of the day, 
C. A. I. L., undoubtedly, bas a very impcr- 
tant work todo. Tothe rich it has a vital 
message in that it insists that not only from 
a moral, but also from an economic stand- 
point, it is wrong to spend money extrava- 
gantly and wastefully. And it holds outa 
cordial hand to the poor, because it lays a 
right emphasis on the essential dignity of 
Labor, and considers it altogether ralse 
that the man exempt from the necessity 
of working is any better map than his 
brother. 

This organization does much more, too, 
than talk. In this city it is bending all its 
efforts at present toward shortening the 
working hours of grocery clerks. The 
clerks themselves have already registered 
their appreciation of its help. Ata meeting 
held here in the autumn, Mr. George B. 
Squires, second vice-president of ‘the Retail 
Clerks International Association, paid high 
tribute to its offices. This speaker said that 
his union is opposed to strikes: ‘** We do 
not sanction or encourage them, and we 
have never had either a strike or lock-out.”’ 
None the less, Mr. Squires added, when 
such flagrant injustice exists, as in a certain 
Kansas City estabiishment where two hup- 
dred and fifty cash girls of from four,and a 
half to seven years of age are employed at 
shocking remuneration, a strike might be 
justitiable. Each one of these children re- 
ceives a number, and their work consists of 
carrying away the goods to be wrapped, and 
taking the money and sales check back to 
the clerk. Number one is first called, and 
receives for her service the elaborate sum 
of one cent. This would not be so bad ex- 
cept that, from the fact that the two hun- 
dred and fifty are called in turn, a child 
may work all day for a pitiful stipend. 
This, of course, is an extreme case, but it 
is one which might happen all over the 
country, werethere no restrictive influence 
like that of the union. 

Secretary Tobin of the local Retail Gro- 
cery Clerks Association also spoke at this 
particular C. A. I. L. meeting .of the condi- 
tions in Bostun. He referred not only to 
those prevailing among the grocery clerks, 
but also to the needs of dry-goods, clothing, 
drug and other retail workers in stores, 
many of whom labor until one or two 
o’clock on Sunday morning, and are put 
at such a strain at Christmas time that the 
holiday finds them in no condition at all to 
receive its gracious message. Labor is, of 
course, very beautiful; this society . defines 
it as the standard of social worth. But 
there is no more reason for grocery clerks 
to work until midnight week after week, 
than for printers or piumbers or presidents 
of life insurance companies to pour out 
their life in patient over devotion to toil. A 
society, therefore, which, likeC. A. I. L., 
has for its object the amicable decision of 
all great industrial questions upon the 
platform of that equality of privilege which 
the church never fails to teach to all,—men 
and women, priests and laymen, capitalists 
and wage-workers, side by side,—should be 
productive of very great good. Even so 
small a number as five interested people 
may start a chapter of this organization, it 
is worth while to note, and to be a member 





of U. A. I. L. means merely to be pledged | 


to promote fair play for labor. 
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A Generous Plea. 


The subject of old-age pensions, as it was 
presented by Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
before the legislative committee on probate 
and chancery, is one that should command 
general attention. There are men who re- 
tain their mental and physical vigor far past 
the palmist’s limit of life, but a large num- 
ber, either through overwork or a naturally 
enfeebled constitution, fail to keep up with 
the procession, as the saying goes, in the 
successful march onward. They drop by the 
wayside, and have toask shelter and support 
for the remainder of their existence from 
the town‘or city where they live, if they have 
no friends to care for their necessities. Dr. 
Hale proposes to lighten their hard lot by 
allowing them, if they are sober andjhonest, 
pensions, in accordance with a petition of 
Representative Brigham, now before the 
Legislature. The pension proposed is not a 
large one—two dollars a week, but it does 
not take a great deal to feed or clothe an 








aged man who is not engaged actively in any 





exhausting pursuit, and small as the sum 


is, it would assist many a struggling fmuaily 


in supporting a father or grandfather, and 


might keep him out of the poorhouse, thus 


helping to lessen the number in overs 
charitable institutions. 


The reflection, * old and only in the way,” 
plan | at the cross-roads is living a fine, fresh, 
healthy, satisfactory life, just the kind of 


would be heard less frequently if the 
were adopted, for even two dollars a wsek 
means a good deal to a household that can 
just earn money enough for its support from 
day to day. A dollar can be made to goa 
great way, as a person said tous the other 
day, when a fellow is hard up. We are 
often told that every workingman should 


lay up something for a rainy day, but this | 


is easier said than done. Sickness will often 
come unawares, and savings disappear 
under such a condition, if it is prolonged, 
with surprising rapidity. Then there are 


births and deaths, which are expensive, for. 


no one comes into this world or goes out of 
it for nothing. The respectable poor take 
a just pride in paying the burial expenses 
of their relatives, and doctors in these days 
of ostentatious living are not always willing 
to give their services without recompense, 
for in their sphere they have, perhaps, as 
hard a struggle to keep up appearances as 
theic poore: neighbors. The cost of living 
in this country seems to increase with each 
decade, so that itis difficult for the wage- 
earner, if he be not especially competent, 
to saveanything out of his small earnings. 

Nature has not made us all alike in ca- 
pacity, and often a man, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, finds he has only the 
ability to obtain a small daily or weekly sti- 
pend that only provides for immediate 
needs. To expe3t such a person to have 
money hid away in a stocking, if he pos- 
sesses one without a hole in it, is to look for 
too much. So it is not surprising that 
many men in the decrepitude or lack of 
physical vigor of old age find themselves 
without means. They have fought the good 
fight and been defeated. Plainly, then, it is 
the duty of the community to assist in their 
support in the least humiliating way possi- 
ble. Why not pension our old meu who 
have been respectable citizens and, have 
combated demoralizing influences, as well 
as our veteran and disabled soldiers and 
sailors, who, perhaps, did not always enlist 
through a disinterested patriotic motive? 

As it is row, the pension is confined to 
those who have been poll-tax payers for 
many years, and have had ten years resi- 
dence in the State. This, of course, would 
shut out aged women from its benefits, but 
it may be said that they do not need it so 
much as do the aged men, since they are 
nearly always of some use in the humble 
home in the performance of domestic tasks 
that do not fall within the province of the 
masculine dependent. Perhaps, huwever, 
in the frolicsome futare there will be some 
movement for pensioning aged dames and 
spinsters who feel the pinch of poverty. 
Dr. Hale is an octogenarian himself, but he 
is still capable of energetic endeavor in the 
exercise of his vigorous intellect, but with 
his well-known and all-embracing charity 
he recognizes that all men are not similarly 
blessed, and he comes forward manfully to 
plead strenuously for those who have fallen 
by the way, through combinations of cir- 
cumstances, over which they had no con- 
trol. 
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The Home Flower Garden. 


Tu insure a succession of mignonettes in 
bloom throughout the season, sow in the 
open ground about April 15, and at inter- 
vals about three weeks afterwards until 
August. 

A popular plant in the small garden isthe 
nasturtium, because it will produce more 
flowers fora longer time than almost any 
other plant with the same outlay of time 
and labor. Plant about an inch deep and 
thin the plants about a foot apart. 

The dwarf nasturtiums may be allowed to 
grow more closely. If only two kinds of 
flowers are grown in the farm garden, nas- 
turtiums and sweet peas will give as good 
results as any. 

When petunias are grown from seed they 
will gain a fine start planted in a hotbed 
early in April, but they may be sown in the 
open ground about corn-planting time, and 
will grow rapidly and come into bloom 
early, supplying continuous bloom until 
frost. The seed of the double varieties is 
very expersive, but the blossoms are far 
more ornamental than the common single 
kind. 

Carnation pinks are usually started in- 
doors or in hotbeds and may be set in the 
grouna abort June 10. They should be 
given rich soil and plenty of moisture. 

Pansies wanted for fall bloom are grown 
from seeds sown in June and July, planted 
in a cool, moist place. Early fall sowings 
give the finest spring flowers. 


<p> 


Slandering New England. 


Such a dismal picture of rural New Eng- 
land as was drawn by the Rev. Walter 
Downs Humphrey of Roxbury, in his ad- 
dress following the Channing Club’s dinner 
at the Vendome on Monday of last week, 
will be sure to draw forth some feeling and 
not a few scathing replies. Mr.. Humphrey 
referred pityingly to the cheap school- 
houses, the poorly-conducted town meetings 
and the degraded social conditions of coun- 
try life in New England, where the kitchens 
instead of the parlors and the sitting-rooms 
are the gathering places, and where life,— 
as it seems to him,—is on a distinctly low 
plane. ‘‘The country people,’’ he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘*are crying for light. 
Local self-government is a danger and 
should take its place among the myths. 
New England is ina slough of ignorance 
and inactivity.” 

As it happened the rural districts were 
not utterly undefended even at the Chan- 
ning Club. The Rev. Joseph Nelson Pardee 
of this city rose at once to remark that there 
is not a country town nor a hamlet in the 
State of Massachusetts which is not compe- 
tent to educate its children. ‘‘ And I love 
those old New England kitchens,” he said. 
**T used to study in one during the long 
winter evenings, and the blessed memory 
of the old place will always, 1 trust, be as 
fresh and clear in my mind as it is tonight.’’ 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Hum- 
phrey does not really know his New Eng- 
land and that Mr. Pardee does. In these 
days of telephones, electric cars, cheap 
magazines and educational advantages the 
isolated village is almost non-existent. 
Everywhere there is plenty of intelligence. 
In one farmhouse which we happen to know 
very well, the men come in from the field to 
read Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, and all the rest of the good leading 
publications of the day, procured at a nom- 
inal cost by means of a magazine club. The 
best music is always to be found near the 
piano of this same house, because the library 
of the town sends out sheet music as well 
as books. The latest volumesareon the sit- 
ting-room table, because the same library 
buys promptly any work which is re- 
quested. 

The sons of this family have some of them 
stayed to carry on the agricultural labors, 
but others have gone out into the world and 











are winning their way,—as, are two of the 
—to and wide re- 

spect. Nor is this an especially exceptional 
nousehold. Thecasual passer-by might even 
their home ‘forlorn. Thetruth of the 
matter is, however, that each member of 
the family in this little white farmhouse 


life which more, rather than less of us, need 
to live: in this over-strenuous twentieth 
century. b daly 

Golf and Good Manners. 

There are a lot of people in the world who 
think that golf is sheer nonsense. These 
are generally folks who have watched one 
or two games without really understanding 
anything they saw, and have never taken 
driver, lofter or putter into their own hands 
and played. lf they had, they would look 
at the matter quite differently. For there 
is no game that grows in fascination more 
rapidly than does golf. The fine sense of 
freedom that it gives, the variety of it, the 
pleasantly-strenuous exercise, the beauty of 
the long stretches of green, and the com- 
panionship possible to the sport, serve to 
tender it peculiarly satisfying. 

But there is more in goif than exercise or 
recreation. It provides moral training of a 
very fine sort. An exchange points out that 
itis a game that keeps the conscience ten- 
der, for “‘ who is ever able to know if the 
solitary player lifts his ball over the exas- 
perating bunker that he has tried unsuc- 
cessfully a dozen times to strike over, or if 
he moves it just an inch or so from the tall 
uncut grass atthe side of the links? Golf 
is, in fact, largely between a man and his 
Maker.”’ Granting the value of the game as 
a developer of honesty, it seems to us even 
more important as a conserver uf manners. 

A great deal has been said, and no doubt 
justly, of the increased freedom of inter- 
course between young men and young 
women which has resulted from this game. 
In that very charming sketch, ‘‘The Steel 
Engraving Lady and the Gibson Girl,’’ pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Montbly, a few 
years ago by Miss Caroline Ticknor of Bos- 
ton, the contrast between the fine deference 
of the Steel Engraving Lady’s lover and 
the easy cffhand manners of the Gibson 
Girl’s golf escort, was very we!l drawn. 
But the golfers were only youngsters ; and 
they were not in love with each other as 
were Reginald and Clarissa. 

In truth, golf breeds a very good sort of 
courtesy. It is a gentlemanly game, and 
those who play it as they should will have 
much better manners as a result of the 
sport. Every article in the established eti- 
quette of golf is an expression of consid- 
eration. And iu these days, when Ameri- 
cans generally so conspicuously lack this 
quality that one of our important maga- 
zines is moved to demand Leagues for 
Courtesy, there is surely a goud deal to be 
said for game which is built upon courtesy. 
Loud talking, laughter and shouting are 
tabooed in golf, no player, caddy, or on- 
looker may move or talk during a stroke, 
players must in no case clog up the game 
for those coming behind, flags or markers 
should always be replaced in such a way as 
to be easily seen by parties approaching the 
hole, turf cut or displaced by a stroke in 
playing, should be at once replaced, and 
any player who dnds a ball which another 
has lost, must, of course, take pains that 
the real owner promptly gets his property 
again. 

Are we not right then in saying that the 
game is built upon courtesy? Yes, goif is 
@ great game, a game not only deep and 
canny like the Scotch who originated it, but 
also chivalrous and considerate like the 
English who espoused it. The young people, 
the people of any age, who play it weil, or 
who even play it according to its estab- 
lished law, gain more, far more, than fresh 
air and good fun from it. For while it 
strengthens the body and upbuilds char- 
acter, it likewise places proper stress upon 
the amenities. é 








Making a Small Farm Pay. 


A farmer who lives near a large town in 
Pennsylvania, has thirty acres of land, ten 
upland and five of the rest too low to drain. 
The buildings are very good. The farm is 
well stocked with cows, horses, etc., and 
produces grass, hay, corn and potatoes. 
There is a good market for butter, and our 
friend has a separator and says he would as 
soon milk a few cows as to eat his break- 
fast. He is married, and children all going 
to school. He is pretty well fixed for mak- 
ing a living, but alas, there is a $1000 debt 
hangingover him. T.B. Terry is asked to 
tell him how this can be paid, and the fol- 
lowing reply is given in the Practical 
Farmer : 

If there was more land it would seem wise 
beyond question to advise the raising of 
more cow feed and keeping of more cows, 
as there isa good demand for butter and 
this man likes to milk and has a separator. 
It would be quite possible, however, to pay 
the $1000 by improving along this line with 
the few acres he has. If three or four more 
good butter cows could be kept than he has 
at present, there ought to be an increased 
income of about $200 a year. In five years 
this would pay off the debt. The best way 
to do this would be to raise less hay and 
more corn for a silo, thus getting more feed 
per acre than he now has. This will call 
for a little more capital to pay for a silo and 
the extra cows and purchased feed. Per- 
hapshe might manage to keep five extra 
cows, and then surely he ought to be able 
to get out of debt in five or six years. Of 
course, the expense of living must not be 
allowed to increase any until the debt is 
paid. 

Corn may be grown continuously on the 
same land for a few years. Fertile land, 
well manured, may be made to produce 
more cow'!feed in corn than in grass for past- 
ure and hay. Corn fodder may be cut up 
and fed to the cows oncea day, if there is 
not hay enough. This fodder should be 
stored in the barn, standing up, just as soon 
as itis dry enough. The children can help 
about the milking and butter making, morn- 
ings and nights. Having but little land, 
our friend must make the most out of what 
is suitable for cropping. 

The way most people would do would be 
to buy more land. Sometimes this might 
be a wise plan. I should not have any fears 
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Pruning Spring Floweri:; hrubs, 
Pruning is an art, rey 
thought and stady of natu: 
subjects that command our 
operated upon. They shoul: 
every detail to the operat: 
flowering shrubs, such as : wuts 
Spireas, Deutzias, ete., that ready . 
burst into flower, should not ined ie 
this season. ™ 
These shrubs finished thei: thieves 
tothe perfecting of the flower suds, jas 
summer; and to prune them W simply 
means cutting off so much of the s\oweriy, 
branches. All that should be dcy« to these 
shrubs now is to cut out thin and weak 
branches, and possibly shorten « fey pron 
gling ones. Further pruning should be rh 
layed till after flowering, then t)\c lowering 
branches may be cut back—in sone case. 
severely, having in mind where other 
flowering branches are desired another 
year and the correct shape of the bush 
These plants should be gone over again after 
new growth has well started; some shoots 
that are growing rank should be pinched 
and others thinned out so as to get a well. 
balanced bush, when growth is completed. 
Other flowering shrubs, such as A/thi. 
Hydrangea paniculata, ete., are late flower. 
ing, producing their flowers on the growth 
of the same season. In the case of the 
hydrangea, the flower is the termina! 
growth. These, and like bushes, should re. 
ceive their annual pruning at the present 
season, if 1ot already done. They may be 
praned rather severely—especially the hy- 
drangea, as the stronger the shoots the 
larger the panicles of flowers, and severe 
pruning will induce the stronger growth. 
Always keep in mind the symmetry of the 
shrub as a whole.—Floral Life. 
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Nineteen new Granges organized in Ohio 
since Jan. 1, seven of which were reported 
first week in April. Iam _ rejoicing that] 
am to have Governor Batchelder one of the 
two days he spends in Ohio for my district. 
—M. E. Lee, New Plymouth, 0. 


Jersey Cattle at Auction 


PETER C. KELLOGG, Auctioneer, 
WILL SELL THE ENTIRE 


FORT HILL FARM HERD 
— OF - 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


Rare of Quality and Highly Bred. 
The property of 
MR. J. FE. DOANE. 


Wednesday, May 25, 1904, at 10 O'Clock, at 


FORT HILL FARM, 
THOMPSON, Windham County, CONN. 


The Catalogue contains one hundred hea‘, care! 
selected aad purchased at high prices. including> 
famous cows as Sophie Hudson (19.123), Kotfees 
Winnie (16.33), Bright St. Jennaise 2nd. Qovan %t 
of Hood Farm, Brunette 4th of H. F. (15.0), nwa 
(18.133), Chroma 9th of H. F. (14.7), Qonan Hth of H 
F. (14.4), Sophie Ist of H. F. (17.23) and many others 
whose offspring are also in the sale. The Wulls! 
clude Hood Farm Terono and two sons of the reat 
cow Sophie Hudson. 

The Herd is in splendid health. Aj! will be seu 
subject to tuberculin test. 

For Catalogues address : 

PETER C. KELLOGG, Auctioneer, | 
107 John Street, New York 





Get Ready 
To Spray. 


Send for our book and study 
our matchless line of 


Hand, Bucket, Knapsack, Barrel 
and ounted Powers. Some- 
thing to suit every- 
body's exact needs. 
oo Best nozzles, mechanical 
agitators, improved devices. 

@ Book free—write today. 


CHAS. J. JA 0. 
G 166-168 Mich St, Gee ,c. Wass. y/. 





New Era Gas and Gasoline Engines For Sale, 


Exhibited in operation at HOLT & (0's. i] High St 
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Write J. D.S. HANS: 





A Mill That Stands the Storms 
Jager windmills respo d ‘ braces so 
exactly all the wind vette toy egy =e Eetaeeney notenty f or 


] 





Wooden Mill, the equally famous Fairbanks Stee! 
len Towers Tanks, and all windmill belonging. 
[f you need a mill or want to establish an individual water supp!¥ 


system, wri mates furnish: 
yorsence will salve your problems Catalog Hic, Chas. J. Jager Co., 166-168 High St., Bost 
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Che Markets. 

BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
AKRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 

For the week ending May 18, 1904. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
Cais week.....3234 673% 160 23,822 3607 
Last week.... 3464 6248 175 24,051 2923 
One year ago. 861 3279 19,474 15381 


Horses, 767. 





Wrices ou Northern Cattle. 


Beer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
quality, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
third quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 

7.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80q@3}c; 
extra, 4a@6}c; sheep and lambs per cwt. 1n lots,, 
$3.00 25.70; lambs, $4.30.@7.10. 

Fat HoGs—Per pound, Western, 5@5}c, live 
weight; siutes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; cuuntry tressed hogs, 6@6ic. 

V EAL CALVES—3@4ic Pp tb. 

Hives —Brightoun—6}@7c Pp tb; country lots, 6@ 
64e. 

CALF SKINS—13@l1l4c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

fauLUw—Brightun, 3@34e P tb; country lots 
2 @24c. 

PELTS—50@90¢c. 

LAMB SKINS —25@35e. 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At Brighton. 
At Brighten. JS Henry 17 
H M Lowe 10 Massachusetts. 
A D Kilby 8 At Watertown. 
Farmington LS JS Henry 25 «57 


‘0 34 1 O H Forbush 5 
F H Webster 10 At Brighton. 
55 


Howe & Shir- JS Henry 
ley 16 K Connors 18 
E R Foye 3 H A Gilmore 10 
Tre Libby Co 35 Scattering 
Thompson & E E Mills 7 
Hanson 25 2 F Fay 7 
MDHolt&Son 16 L Stetson 40 
J M Philbrook 13 D simonds 16 
DG Lougee 1 D W Clark 9 
M Abrams 21 
New Hampshire. Pf Stevens 4 
At Brighton. Ge» Cheney 7 
WG Brown 15 P Burns 12 
AtNED "& Wool A Wheeler 4 
Co. J WEllsworth 42 
Jones & Moul- AC Foss 20 
ton 4 T Burns 5 
Ed Sargent 2 2 
At Watertown. Western. 
Frank Wood 18 125 At Brighten. 
W F Wallace 40 6 Swift & Co 279 810 


Morris Beef Co 276 


Vermont. 8 $8 Learnard 48 
At Watertown. s&H 144 
A Williamson 12 JJ Kelley 


50 
or * NEDM& Weol 
Je. 
af DM & Wool 
‘0 
Morris Beef Co 200 
W Daniels 460 
At Watertown. 


KE French 40 
Fred Savage 5 
N H Woodward 3 
Dorand Bros 4 
— EDMM& Weol 


oe. 
WA Ricker 
& C 


) 4 JA Hathaway 916 1498 
B F Ricker 
& Co 8 Canada. 
F 8 Atwood 8 25 At Watertewn. 
G C Haten 1 J Gould 102 





Expert Traffic. 

The English market on States cattle has 
within the past week improved from 1@lic P bb, 
d. w., with a good demand, with sales at 12@12}c, 
d. w. The sheep market is in sympathy with 
cattle selling; highest sales were at 153@i6je, d. 
w. Shipments of the week, 2938 cattle, 3408 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations—On. steamer Bo- 
hemian, for Liverpool, 506 cattle, 1100 sheep by 
Swift & Co.; 335 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
On steamer Bostonian, for Manchester, 260 cattle 
by J. A. Hathaway; 210 do. by W. Daniels. On 
steamer Philadelphian, for London, 276 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 279 cattle, 810 sheep by 
Swift & Co. On steamer Sarmatian, for Glasgow, 
250 cattle by W. Daniels. On steamer Michigan, 
for Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
520 cattle, 1498 sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 102 Can- 
ava cattle by J. Gould. 

Horse Business. 

The arrivals varied but little from last week, 
and the market is in very good shape. Horses 
selling well and prices generally sustained. At 
Cavanaugh Brothers’ sale stable the arrivals 
were acclimated horses and good. Sales from $75 
2200. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable strong 
prices were obtained, with a good trade in draft- 
ers, chunks and drivers at $100@300. At Welch & 
Hall's sales were composed of Western and 
nearby horses at all sorts of prices, from $40@ 
275. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable at 
auction good sales on Wednesday and moderate 
on Saturday; sold as high as $210,down to $61. 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s they sold nearly five 
carloads of Western, mostly drafters and chunks, 
a few drivers from $100@275. AtH. 8S. Harris & 
Son’s sale stable the market was unchanged ; sold 
: carloads, a good week, at $100@300. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—There was a good run of beef cattle 
at the yards, in the shape of Western and North 

toad stock. There was a little quicker tone to 
the market for cattle. Butchers were early at 
the yards and ready toinvest. O. A. Forbush’s 
cattle were slim cows, selling at 13c. J. A. 
Hathaway sold for home trade 25 steers, of 1550 
1bS, at 5c; 35 do., of 1500 ths, at bic; 38 do., of 1475 
JS, at 5c; 40, of 1450 ths, at 43c. 








PATCH & ROBERTS 


Commission Merchants 


EGGS, BEANS, 
BUTTER, 
MAPLE | 

PRODUCTS. 


'8 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Milch Cows and Springers. 

Cows closed out fairly well last week, such as 
were of good quality, and many of the inferior 
grades were bought up by speculators to turn 
out. Prices strong on good cows. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market prices on Western, as last week, 5@5}c. 
Local hogs not doing quite as well, with sales at 
6@6te, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Butchers’ supply came in more freely, conclud- 
ing that as best Western were 10@35c P 100 ibs 
easier, they handled rather more than other 
weeks. The rates on Western sheep, $3.30@5.70 
P 100 Ibs, and do. lambs at $4.30@7.10 p 100 tbs. 
W. F. Wallace sold a bunch of 90-Ib lambs at 5c, 

Veal Calyes. 

These are doing a trifle better. City trade in 
veal panned out fairly well, and butchers are in 
better condition to invest. Values strong at 3@ 
4ic p tb. J.S. Henry sold 117 calves, of 135 tbs, 
at 4jc; 40 do., of 130 tbs, at 43c. W. F. Wallace, 
40 calves, 130 ths, at 43c. 

Live Peultry. 

The fresh arrivals were 35,000 tbs; some arrived 
by Eastern steamers. Fow at 123}@13c; chicks at 
10@13e; roosters, 8@9c; broilers,!28@32c Pp tb. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—H. M. Lowe, 80; A. D. Kilby, 30; Farm- 
ington Live Stock Company, 150; F. H. Webster, 
51; Howe & Shirley, 35; E. R. Foye, 20; The Libby 
Company, 75; Thompson & Hanson, 100; M. D. 
Hult & Son, 40; J. M. Philbrook, 70; D. G. Lou- 
gee, 72. 

New Hampshire—W. G. Brown, 18; Moulton & 
Jones, 370; Ed Sargent, 30; Frank Wood, 40; W. 
F. Wallace, i00. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 500; A. Williamson, 68; 
Fred Savage, 110; N. H. Wvodward, 70; Dorand 
Brothers, 50; W. A. Ricker, 480; B. F. Ricker & 
Co., 215; F. S. Atwood, 76; G. C. Hatch, 35; J. 8. 
Henry, 117. * 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 86; O. H. Forbush, 
2; H. A. Gilmore, 22; scattering, 175; L. Stetson, 
33; D. Simonds, 15; George Cheney, 22; J. P. Day, 


e 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1335 cattle, 813 sheep, 21,555 hogs, 
1334 calves, 240 nurses. From West, 797 cattle, 
810 sheep, 240 horses. Maine, 178 cattle, 3 sheep, 
146 hogs, 651 calves. New Hampshire, 16 c .ttle, 
18 calves. Vermont, 17 cattle, 33 hogs, 117 calves. 
Massachusetts, 327 cattle, 76 hogs, 548 calves. 

Tvesday—It was not a large run of cattle, caus- 
ing a quicker trade, and prices a shade stronger: 
Butchers were ready to buy, yet did not want it 
to appear so, but were not slow toclose bargains 
and hurry the cattle to slaughter. J. W. Ells- 
worth sold 3) nice cows, average 1100 tbs, at 34c; 
2 bulls, 1000 ths, at 3c ; 5 bolognacows, 1gc. R. Con. 
hors, 5 cows, 1020 ths, at 34c ; 3 Cows, 900 tbs, at 
3c ; 6 cows, 750 Ibs, at2c. F.W. Webster sold 2 
choice oxen, of 3420 tbs, fattened by W. Merri- 
man of Monmouth, Me., at better than 5jc; real 
fancy cattle. A.C. Foss sold 7 cows, 800 tbs, at 
$3.40. Howe & Shirley, 6 oxen, of 2700 tbs a pair, 
at 43@5c; 1 steer, 1110 Ibs, at 44c; 2 cows, 970 Ibs, 
at 34c; 1 at 3}c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

The tradeis a little more favorable to deal- 
ers. The cows seemed to be wanted and specu- 
lators more ready to invest. There is no diffi- 
culty in the disposal of good cows, and supply 
not heavy. The more common cows are now 
finding sale to take back at low prices, $15@40 
mostly. A.D. Kilby sold 3 choice cows, the lot, 
$165. E.R. Foye sold 1 fancy cow, $50; 1 extra 
cow, $40. J.S. Henry sold 10 choice cows at $50 
@B55; 2 at $60; 210 extra cows, $40@45. The Libby 
Company sold cows from $35@60. 

Veal Calves. 

Market well equipped, and the calves were 
wanted this week at ic better prices than last 
week. The Eastern and Northern supply good. 
H. M. Lowe sold 60 calves, 7000 ibs, at 4c. F. H. 
Webster sold 55 calves, 120 ibs, at 43c. Howe & 
Shirley sold calves, 43@4c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Butchers are paying strong prices 
for desirable beef cows, heifers and bulls, and 
bologna cows are doing as well as owners could 
expect. Milch cows were selling slowly, buyers 
did not seem to show up as they did a week ago, 
and sales were light. The general quality was 
not as good as a week ago. The Libby Company 
had on sale 44 milch cows of various quality, $26 
@60. J. M. Philbrook sold 4 cows for $175; 1 cow, 
$47.50; 66 calves, of 115 ibs, at 5c. J. 8. Henry 
sold 10 good cows at $50@55; 10 cows, $40@47.50; 
8 cows, $30@38. W. Cullen, 10 choice cows, $50; 10 
cows at $45; not as good as his last week’s cows. 
W. F. Wallace sold cows, $30@57.50. J. P. Day, 
7 cows, 5720 ibs, at 2}c. 

Stere Pigs. 

A fair supply, with slow trade. Small pigs, $2 

@3; shotes, $6@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Broilers, 3 to 3} ibs, to pair, P tb 
Squab broilers, 1 tb each, P 


. 





BOOBs onan coin cone cane cose cncs ccescecseces 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ....------ 1 704 
*s com to good, # doz.....---..---- 1 


Fowls, 
Old cocks 


FE cnpueetkuesee 





PN. Ws dabcisnacs cee gu one 
Broilers, over 2 IbS .....--------------- -- 17@18 
Fowls, choice .....---..----.------------- 1 


Liye Peultry. 
Fowls, P ih.............. EE 12}.@13 
Roosters, P ‘ 


Butter. 
Norg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— uy 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes-.........-..--- 20@ 





“*Sun-dried, as to quality..............-..- 








womern. asst. spruce tubs. .., 
Creamery, western firsts... 184@19 
ry, seconds......... --- 16@)7 
ty: MR voc nnchactadccekenabean ee 16@19 
ML awe 
. . - an 2 Ss cad iccrcncdsiosn 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 14@15 
EN ERI ET RO IR 163 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery...........-...-- 20; 
Extra dairy........................- ee ROE: 18 
Common to good...... bis n Canin butae bby a ood 14@15 
Trunk butter in } or}-Ib prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery..........---.---- 200@ 
Firsts, northern creamery ..........-....-- 19, 
Extra northern dairy....... 5 oka bine Sines ca etal 18 
pe line at AMR eee GD 17 
Common to good.... .......... .......--<- 14@15 
Storage creamery, first to extra.........-. 16@18 
Cheese. 
New cheese, N. Y. and Vt. twins ......... 6a% 
Old New York twins, Cay Sd | Se - 92 
New York twins, firsts, P fh............... 
New York twins, late made, P th.......... 7 
Vermont twins, extra.............. eet 
Vermont twins, firsts..............-.-..... 7 
Vermont twins, seconds.................--- 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb.............- 9 
me twins, late made, # tb .......-. 7 
CONG oi cSki 5 See Sibi i sicc Sickh cin de 1@ 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 
Eastern choice fresh.................--.-.- 19 
POStOrn TFS. os. codes sucesh -n-c ccc 18 
Me., Vt.and N. H. tirsts................... 1 
Western firsts............- ee eed i a 18@18} 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good...............-- 18@ 
Western, fair to good ...................--- 17h 
Southern fresh... ........................- leas 
Western, storage-packed firsts........... 18}@18 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu..........-.-.--.- 95@1 00 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu..-...-- 1 05 


Delaware, sweet. double head, # bbl ...3 
Green Vegetables. 






Asparagus, native, large, Pp box........ 5 00@ 
Asparagus, native, small, # box........ 3 00@4 00 
Asparagus, So., large bunches, P doz..1 00@2 00 
Asparagus, smal), » doz. -1 00@ 
Beets, P bu............--- --1 50@2 00 
Beet greens, P bu......... - H5@ 
Cabbage, Southern, @ bbl.-...... --1 75@ 
Carrots, P bu .............--.------------ 2 OO@1 25 
Lettuce, @ doz .........-.......---.--.--- 6@ 
Celery, California, @ bunch......-.-. os ate 1 
String beans, So., P crate.........-...... 76a2 00 
Spinach, f bdbl..........-..-----..---..-. 75@1 OU 
Spinach, native, P bu.............-...-.. 25@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, ® tbh............... 20@ 
Onions, Bermuda, P crate.............-- 1 75@ 
Onions, Egyptian, P bag ..........-.---- 2 50@2 75 
yt ee See rere 1 25¢ 
Outdoor cress, P doz .......-......------ 35@ 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz.......-... -- 50@ 
Green peppers, #P crate ................ 1 00@1 50 
Egg plant, ® crate..............--..-...-2 2 50 
NTE UE oninivnc cosudasacoenoucecawan 1 
Radishes, P doz............--------.----- 25@ 
Squash, 2 












Turnips, ® Dox ............-.....--. 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl .. 1 
ushrooms, native, P tb 5@ 
Mint, Oe a aici <a TBe 
Leeks, P doz.......... 12 
Brussels Sprouts, P qt..... : 25 
Artichokes, @ bu ..............-..--....- 1 
French artichokes, P doz ............... 3 50@ 
Shallots, P qt ........ .....-.---.-------- 20@ 
Chives, P doz.......-....-....-..----..--1 M@ 
Green peas, P bskt ..........-.....---- 75@1 90 
Oyster plant, P doz............--.------- 1 25@ 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy 00@4 00 
* Baldwin, No.1, P bbl 2 00@2 75 
“ Baldwin, No.2, P bbl. 50@2 00 
‘© Russets, fancy 50@ 
bye No.1 = 75 
6s “ oO. a2 00 
** Common mixe® P bbl... 50@2 00 
Oranges— 
Florida, P box ......-.---.------------- 1 00@3 00 
Bape Cod, p bbl 5 00@8 00 
a) ROS. cin cncacawndednnee cease 
+3 MEET, cnccnccrascecccoveseu 2 3088 00 
errr 1 00@2 00 
Strawberries— 
Southern,P qt....... ...-...---..-.---- 6@13 
Wides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.-...........-- 5} @eE 
Aides, south, light green salted.......... 7%4@8 
= “i > | er 3@14 
= buff, in west..........-.- ” 8h@8s 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each -.. 1 65 
vi over weights, each. 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........ " - 65@70 


Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----..-- = 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne.......-..--.--- 

















Red Kidney...........-.-- 


Hay and Straw. 
Hay, choice, P ton.......-----.-------- 
«een 


« 

o ee 3 hse Ma ae ee Ree ee ere ee 

ve DUD MNOE  onsiin cn sesien ana 
clover,mixed,® ton......---.. 

a clover, _ _ pie 1 

ae swale, 

Straw, prime rye.......- 

Straw, oat, per ton.. 

Straw, tangled rye.............- 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly higher. 

Spring patents, $5 25@ ’ 

Spring, clear and straight, $4 10@4 60. 

inter patents, $5 20@5 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $5 00@5 75. 

Corm Meal.—$1 18a@120 P bag, and $2 50@ 
260 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 3500@525 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $5 50@5 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 75@ 
450 p bbl. 

Cern.—Demand dull. 

Steamer, yellow, 64c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63}c. 

No. 3, yellow,62c. New, guaranteed corn, 638c. 

@ats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 5ic. : 

No. 3 clipped, white, 50c. 

Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $23 00. 

Winter wheat middlin 8, Sacks, $23 00@26 00. 

cons wheat bran, sacks, $22 50@24 50. 

ixed feed, $24 00@25 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 75 

Linseed, $25 00. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 

Bye.—86c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Pulled wools, scoured 
American mohair ...............-..---.---- 








GETTING ALL THE BUTTER.—Mrs. C. K., Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.: The falling off from the 
amount of butter called for by the test is nothing 
new in dairy experience. The Babcock test and 
the churn test often vary materially. Cream or 
milk is said to be more or less churnable, as the 
case may be, when it produces the greatest pos- 
sible quantity, or when the quantity produced is 
lower than it ought to be in accordance with the 
fat which the milk contains. There are two 
reasons which may be mentioned why this is the 
case. First, we have the influence of the change 
of food. We have found, like many others, that 
when cattle are on grass the milk, by compari- 
son, is eminently churnable. In a word, it is easy 
to get from it, or the cream which has been first 
extracted,as much fat as is @ossible by any 
known process. On the other hand, when the 
cattle are fed upon dry foods, there is a loss of 
butter in the process of churning owing tothe 
fact that it is not so easily extracted. For in- 
stance, when cattle were being fei upon hay, with 
aration of maize meal, the fat extracted did not 
quite reach seventy-five per cent. of that present 
in the milk. On another occasion, when ensilage 
was supplied, it only reached sixty-five per cent., 
and yet, when the animals were turned out to 








Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, "* eins 
“« North, Pp Ib... 
“White, ~ tb... 
e Saws 35-5 >< ~5 
Alfalfa or pore A 
Red top, P sack, West.-..-. ¢ 
DOPECY ..- 22. 22-22 cece oo oe ono se SONS 25 
Clear .........--------- wane ---- +--+ ------ 8 00@9 00 
eS 2) a 1 75@2 00 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu.........---------- 20@23 
Orchard, P bu.........----.--------------1 85@2 00 
Blue Grass, P bu......------------------- 1 40@1 50 | 
Timothy, prime, P bu............-------- 1 75@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu-.....-...-.-.-.---- 1 95@2 00 
Buckwheat ........-..- 22. eee ceoceccenes 85 a1 00 
Spring wheat......-.-.-...-.-------+.---- 1 25@1 
Spring rye .......... .---.---------- ----1 35@1 


grass, over ninety per cent. of the fat was ex- 
tracted. in the ordinary way no attemptis made 
by owners of cattle to ascertain why the butter 
varies. In all probability in most cases there is 
no actual knowledge of the quantity of milk from 
which the cream has been taken, hence there is 
nothing to show whether the butter yield is less 
than it ought to bein accordance with the qual- 
ity of the milk. Without a record it is impos- 
sible that any real facts should be elic 
ited or any substantial or valuable informa- 
tion afforded. Churnabdility also varies with 
the cow. The excitable cow cannot be de- 
pended upon in this respect so well as the docile, 
contented animal which is never excited, and for 
this reason it is wise to make friends with the 
cattle from their youth upwards, so that they 
may be approached, caressed and handled with- 
out fear, whether in the stull or in the field. To 
a large extent the nervous cow is always likely to 
produce milk which is not highly churnable. 
Sometimes the failure to extract butter from 
cream is owing to the iuappropriate character 
or size of the churn. How often has difficulty 
arisen through the employment ofa large quan- 
tity of milk or cream in a small churn? Ifa 
churn is intended tu deal with six gallons of 
cream, it is far better to use it where necessary 
for churning a single gallon than for churning 
eight gallons. Tnere are many instances in 
which, when very small quanti ies of cream are 
employed, it would be better not to skim at all,but 
to churn the whole milk, waiting uatil it has be- 
come thickened and slightly but not disagree- 
ablysour. Churning the milk will, in such cases, 
often secure a larger per cent. of the butter fat. 

MARKET FRuItTs.—W. C. A., Watertown, N. 
Y.: Basing his ideas on the market conditions, a 
New York fruit commission dealer sends us the 
following list of best commercial varieties of fruit: 
Apples, Kings, Spitzenburg, Wealthy, Alexan- 
der, Newtown Pippin, English Codling, Duch- 
ess of Aldenburg, Greening, Baldwin, Saow, 
Fameuse; Peach, Elberta, Crawford, Mountain 
Rose; Plums, German Prune, Green Gage, Botan, 
Goose; Cherries, Black Tartarian, Oxheart, Rich- 
mond or Morello. 


»— 


GOUD SUGAR HARVEST. 

From all sections reports show the large:t 
amount manufactured this year that there has 
been any one year for over twelve years. The 
average amount made per tree is figured at 2} 
pounds. The quality is good and fair prices ob- 
tained. 





HARD TIMES FOR BEES. 

Canadian bee keepers report an unusually 
severe winter with serious losses. Most bees 
wintered out of doors unprotected show a very 
high per cent. of loss, ranging from practically a 
total loss of forty per cent. Bees which were 
protected range, according to the dozen or more 
reports received, from twelve to fifty per cent. 

LAST DAYS OF THE RANCHES. 

The day of large ranches in Texas is pass'ng 
away, but there are still four with an area of 
over one million acres each and quite a large 
number of over five hundred thousand acres. 
Much of this land is bought as low as twenty 
cents per acre, and is now worth $4 to $7 per 
acre. These ranches are being continu:lly di- 
vided up into large farms. Last year over one 
million of ranch lands were sold to small settlers 
for general farming purposes. 

CANADIAN FARM LANDS. 

Lord Strathcona, High Commissioner for Can- 
ada, has received from Mr. W. Elliott, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the Northwest Terri- 
tories, a bulletin relating to the grain crops of 
the Territories for 1903. The estimated crop area 
for the current year is 1,706,100 acres, as com- 
pared with 1,383,434 acres this time last year. The 
bulletin also contains a table showing the extent 
of the crops gathered in western Canada (Mani- 
toba and the Northwest Territories) in 1903: 
Wheat, 56,229,437 bushels; outs, 47,215.479 bush- 
els; barley, 10,448,461 bushels, and flax, 857,292 
bushels. 

BUYING STOCK SWINE. 

Never buy an animal simply because he has a 
pedigree, and because he is on sale at a low 
price. Pedigree alone does not constitute merit, 
for there are avimals with pedigrees a foot long, 
which would ruin any herd into which they were 
introduced. The next class—the farmer’s pig— 
is that which is not good enough for the breeder 
of high-class stock; this animal may be a bit 
coarse, and not up to standard, but he is a good 
growthy or a prolific sort, which the pork pro- 
ducer will be glad to have. The next kind in- 
cludes the culls, runts and inferior specimens, 
which should be turned into butcher’s meat as 


soon as possible; under no circumstz.nces what- 
‘ever should they be used as breeders. 


QUALITY OF GOAT MBRAT. 

While it is generally agreed amony those who 
speak frum experience that the kids of all breeds 
of goats are a delicacy, yet among the great mass 
of the American people there is a prejudice 
against anything bearing the name of “ goat.” 
Within the environments of the larger American 
cities are found many kids, but as few of them 
grow to maturity the question arises as to what 
becomes of them. Butchers and meat dealers 
reply that they pass over their blocks as “ lamb.” 
Yet no meat dealer has heard complaints of the 
quality of such “lamb.” Numbers of mature 
common goats are purchased by the packing 
firms of the larger cities. Bought as goats, they 
are sold—either in the carcass or canned—as 
mutton, and it is probable that many who decry 
goat meat have unknowingly eaten it many 
times. This does not imply chat the meat is as 
palatable as good mutton, but it may be as good 
as poor mutton. 

THE CHICORY CROP. 

In blanching chicory a grower states that as 
soon as the plants die down inthe fall he finds it 
advisable to sprinkle a small quantity of wood 
ashes around aad over them. Troughs about ten 
inches deep,nine inches wide and eight feet long, 
leaves to a depth of two feet. When thus handled 


rit {s claimed that well-blancbed chicory may be 


cut within two or three weeks. It has been 
found desirable to blanch contiguous parts of six 
or more rows at one time, asa better and more 
even degree of heat is secured from the leaf bed 
by this method. As the season advances and the 
weather becomes warmer the depth of the leaf 
bed should be reduced. Where this method can- 
not be followed, successive batches of roots may 
be taken up and placed three or four inches 
apart, in shallow boxes or pots, with light mould 
packed moderately firm about them, and placed 
in a dark, frost-proof cellar, cave or shed. When 
thus forced in boxes they should also be covered 
over with boxes at least eight inches deep. 
PEAT AS A FARM PRODUCT. 

The recent temporary scarcity of coal has led 
to interest in the manufacture of peat fuel and 
peat coke. Ina little volume published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, T. H. Leavitt summarizes 
the latest facta on the subject. He finds that 
peat fuel has been successfully used for domestic 
and steam purposes, for smelting, reheating and 
welding steel, iron and copper, for burning brick 
and lime, for making glass and for many other 
purposes. Inquiry in regard to the demand led 
to replies from quite a number whose desire for 
this fuel in large quantities was distinctly stated, 
and it is declared that many large concerns 
would be purchasers of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of peat fuel if they could be sure of a 
steady supply. The cost of the fuel is stated 
to be from $1 to $2 per ton, according to the 
circumstances and the method of manufacture. 
For domestic purposes the fuel is claimed to be 
superior to wood or coal, except that the peat re- 
quires replenishing oftener than coal and less 
often than wood. It burns in open grates like 
capnel coal. The ashes are stated to be of con- 
siderable value on some soils. The deposits of 
peat in New England are numerous and exten- 
sive, but the extent, depth and quality varies 
considerably; usually they are between one and 
twenty feet in depth, although bogs have been 
reported thirty, forty feet or more in depth. 
The average is from six to twelve feet. The 
preparation for fuel consists of various methods 
of pressing and condensing, and a great variety 
of machinery has been invented for the purpose. 


WELL DRILLS. 


With one of Loomis’ late im proved machines 
ou are sure of large profits on the capital 
nvested. They are the leaders in this line. 

Certainly the greatest money earning Well 

Drilling Machinery made in America. Address 











LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Dr. Humphreys. 


After fifty years Dr. Humphreys’ 
Specifics enjoy the greatest popularity 
and largest sale in their history, due to 
intrinsic merit. They cure the sick. 
NO, CURES. PRICES, 

1—Fevers, Congestions, Infammations. .35 
2—Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... .88 
3—Teething, Colic,Crying,Wakefulness .36 
4—Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... .33 
7—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis...... sccccee BS 
S—Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... .85 
9—Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .95 
10- Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weak Stomach.3§ 
11—Suppressed or Painful Periods.... .35 
1%3—Whites, Too Profuse Periods......... 85 
13—Croup, Laryngitis, Hoarseness..... .25 
14—Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. .35 
15—Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains..... 96 
16—Malaria, Chills, Fever and Ague..... .85 
19—Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head .95 
20—Whooping-Cough ....... ocenctececoce’ Ge 
27—Kidney Dise weideeds 25 
28—Nervous Debility...............0.00008eOO 
30—Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed.. 25 
77—Grip, Hay Fever...............22...e00e 25 





aa Dr. Humphreys’ New Pocket Manual 
of all Dissases mailed free. 
Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William and 


EXCELSIOR 
SWING STANCHION 


Comfortable, Strong. Durable 
and Cleanly. 
WE GIVE THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
before payment. 
If ot satisfactory they can 
be returned at our expense. 
Write mentioning this paper. 


WASSON STANCHION CO. 


Drawer 26, CUBA, N. Y. 














The Pedestal of Fame. 


Weare not great statesmen, inventors or con 

uering heroes, but we may lay modest claim 

being benefactors to human a. For a long 
term of years we have been mak: 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


Stands at the Head. Used 25 Years. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17, 1902. 
Dr. B. Sang pe ap Pan ae 
en: —Will you kindly send meo 
ve “A Treatise on the 
y experience 
pavin Cure as 8 
liniment for man or beast stands at the 
head. | have used and seen it used suc- 
cessfully all - anaty ol years. 
ory SG. W. McHENRY. 
Forsaleby all druggists. Price, $1; siz ferSS. 
Asa liniment for family use it has no equal, 
Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S SPAVIN 
CURE, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” the 
book tree, or address 


DR. B.J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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YEGGMEN DRIVEN 


From the far West, by the use 
of the Combination, Ball Re- 
volving, Handsomely Nickeled 
Whistle. Like a spectre it_fol- 
lows them. ) sold in New 
ae in February to check 
their spring depredations. Your 
home in peril without one. To 

edestrians it is indispensable. 

he successful Western Yegg 
and Thug remedy. 


Mailed :Postpaid 50c 
FIFIELD & FROST, 


P. O. Box 101, Boston, Mass. 


























Fe. Ee - 
BREEDER OF 


A. C.¢ JERSEY CATTLE 


Yokohama and White Plymouth Rock Fowl 
Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


PAYETTEVILLE, N. ¥. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin. and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of ANN 
tATELY, late of Arlington, in said County, 

deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Ellen M. Gately, who prays that 

letters testamen may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex,;on the seventh day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


DAWLEY, 








And said petitioner is nosey directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To HENRY S PALMER of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and JEROME B. McDONALD of Malden, in 
said County. 

HEREAS, Frank L. Young of Boston, in 
the County of Suffolk, has presented to 

said Court a peti an, tegrensees hat he holds 
as tenant-in-common ten undivided three; hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth parts or shares of certain 
an interest in the remainder of 





raying that partition may be made 
ing to law; 
y be ap- 


y of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof toeach per- 
son interested, who can found within the 
Commopwealth, fourteen days, at least, - 
fore said Court, and, if any one cannot be 
so tound by publishing the same once in 

h week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
r published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before Court. 

suage of tld Gout ihigpevoctoonin day 

u ’ 
in the year one Sceaed cine hundred and four. 








W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


QP ror f 
Ean! FARMERS 


Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, teil 
you all aboyt 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93S Nascas Street, New York 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, its, etc.. 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge ot 

one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 

initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
r. 








AIRY Supplies—Bottles, boxes, cans, aerators 
coolers, etc.; illustrated catalogue free. DEVOE 
«& CO., manufrs’ agents, 27 Beverly st., Boston, Mass. 





10, * richer than sherts ’’; damaged corn 60c 100. 


Petia richer ch low tbs; cattle and hog feed, 60c 
ICE BROs., 154 Commercial St., Boston. 





Reine sera” Pr REDS— Farm ralsed. Great lay- 
Strain. Premiums at largest shows. 15 eggs, 
. FFISKE, Holliston, Mass.” - 





OULTRY HANDICRAFT—Hundreds of useful de- 
vices and conveniences for poultry keepers. All 
pent ent. bon at gggg poms caponizing, 
tc. ver lv ustrations. Fifty cents postpaid. 
FISKE, Holliston, Mass. . _— 





ERRY Baskets Leys than factory prices fur im- 
4 mediate orders. CHARLES ALLEN, Terryville, 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
A price, $85. E. A. MUYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 








E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
| ‘ood wages at all kinds of housework. W 
SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT D 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





man: had experience farming for self. S. M. 


Perma: as working foreman on farm, by married 
AULKNER, Box 402, Holliston, Mass. 





ANTED—Single man to carry on farm. MR .L 
CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. . -" 





MERIUCAN man. married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. (©. BE- 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. ; 





XPERIENCED milkman wants position in or 
around Boston. T. 8B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 
urlington, Vt. i 





G°ee man on farm wanted: must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

tume, and strictly temperate; send references and 
rice per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





Sumrccves man and wife, or single man, without 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no gh must be extra 

good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





INGLE man, general farm work ; 20 and board for 
year; no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 
tockbridge, Mass. 





on a market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST ’ 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
pringfield, Mass. 





ELIABLE married man on farm; good milker and 
teamster; no liquor; state wages wanted, with 
— A. N. BRICKETT Gile Street, Haverhill, 





PRLABLE men over thirty years of age to repre- 
sent us in old and new territory; good, perma- 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO., Nurserymen, 


Hartford, Ct. 





and teamster; references expected. M. M. 
OOD, P. 0. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 

9-213 in one afternoon. Will take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 


. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Queen Quality Herd of Registered 
Durecs. 
Weare offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
Its ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with gece color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen Qua ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 


Wainut Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel. Wabash Co., III. 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull 

IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn- 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 


Asa’ reliable man to work on farm; good milker 
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A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially it 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horsz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


WwW. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS... 
General Distributors. 


PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore, N.Y 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 

















Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
A KNITTED LACE. 

Two steel needles No. 18, and No. 50 ora 
finer linen thread. Cast on 36 stitches, knit 
across plain. 

1st row—Two plain, over, 5 plain (over, 
narrow, 1 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain) 
twice, over, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 2 plain. 

2d row—Slip 1, 1 plain, purl 1, narrow, 33 
plain. 

3d row—Two plain, over (1 plain, narrow, 
over 3 times, slip 1, narrow, pass slip over, 
1'plain, over, slip 1, narrew, pass slip over) 
twice, 1 plain, narrow, over 3 times, slip 1, 
narrow, pass slip over, 1 plain, over, nar- 
row, 2 plain, narrow, over twice, 2 plain. 

4th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, purl 1, narrow, 34 
plain. 

5th row—One plain, narrow (over, nar- 
row, 3 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain) twice, 
over, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, over, 4 plain, 
narrow, over twice, 2 plain. 

6th row—Slip 1,1 plain, purl 1, narrow, 
33 plain. 

7th row—One plain, narrow (over, narrow, 
1 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain) 3 times, nar- 
row, over twice, 2 plain. 

8th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, purl 1, narrow, 32 
plain. 

9th row—One plain, narrow, over (slip 1, 
narrow and pass slip over, over, 1 plain, 
narrow, over 3, slip 1, narrow and pass slip 
over, 1 plain, over) twice, slip 1, narrow 
and pass slip over, 6 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 2 plain. 

10th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, pucl 1, narrow, 
31 plain. 

11th row—Two plain, over, 3 plain (over, 
narrow, 3 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain) 
twice, over, narrow, 4 plain; narrow, over 
twice, 2 plain. 

12th row—Slip 1.1 plain, purl 1, narrow, 


32 plain ; repeat from first row. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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In Housecleaning Time. 


A hardwood or oiled floor may be thor- 
oughly cleaned and made bright and glossy 
by washing it with a mop wet with kero- 
sene. Leave the windows open so the disa- 
greeable odor will evaporate. 

If you wish to oil or paint the kitchen 
floor, and there are cracks that need filling, 
tear several newspapers into small pieces 
and soak them in water. Mix one pound of 
flour and a quart of water together, beating 
it until it 1s smooth and free from lumps, 
then stir in a tablespoonful of alum and two 
quarts of boiling water. Set it on the stove 
where the paste will cook and mix the wet 
paper with it. Boil until it is quite thick, 
and press it into the cracks while hot with 
aknife. It will soon harden and makes the 
floor nice and smooth. 

Before the stoves are put away for the 
summer, clean off any dust stains by rub- 
bing the nickel and steel with linseed oil. 
After it has remained for a day or two rub 
the places with a cloth dipped in ammonia. 

Feather pillows need washing at least 
once a year if used constantly, for they ac- 
cumulate dust and dirt. Choose a bright 
sunny day for the work, and a gentle breeze 
helps them to dry quickly. Fill a large tub 
half full of water that is almost boiling hot, 
and dissolve enough gold dust washing 
powder in it to make a good suds. Put one 
or two pillows in at atime according to the 
size, and move them about, pushing them 
up and down and rubbing them between the 
hands until they are clean. If one water is 
not enough, use two, rinse in clear water, 
wring as dry as possible, and hang them on 
the line to dry. Shake them occasionally 
to keep the feathers from sticking together, 
and they will be as light and soft as new 
pillows. 

If you are so fortunate as to possess a 
cedar chest, pack your winter clothing and 
woolen draperies in it to keep chem from the 
ravages of the moths. 

Copper boilers and brass kettles may be 
cleaned by scouring them with salt and 
vinegar, and following this by rubbing 
with acloth dipped in coal oil. E. J.C. 


Mildew on Leather. 

Down by the seashore, where houses are 
damp, nearly everything is inclined to rust 
ormildew. This latter especially appears 
on leather goods. Bags, trunks, valises, 
shoes and innumerable other articles made 
of leather are often ruined by the mildew. 
There is one species of mildew fungus at 
the seashore which eats so deeply into the 
leather that the fine appearance of it 1s for- 
ever ruined unless prompt action is taken 
as soon as discovered. The best method of 
removing the mildew is to dust it off care- 
fully witha dry cloth, removing all loose 
particles in this way. Then rub gently with 
a soft cloth soaked in pure petroleum. The 
leather should be rubbed with this until all 
signs of the stain have disappeared. Then 
dry and polish with a soft cloth, finishing 
off, if possible, with a piece of velvet or silk. 
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Life in the Olden Times. 

Not only did the house mother bake and 
brew, sew and knit, but she spun the wool 
for the yarn for the knitting, the flax for 
the thread, and wove cloth of which she 
fashioned the garments for the family. She 
made her own soap and her own yeast; she 
dipped her own candles and wove her own 
carpets—if she had any. 

She stuffed her own feather beds and pil- 
Ows, wove her blankets and sheets, and 
tied her comforts ; she made her own butter, 
churning it by hand, and she made the 
cheeses ; she cared for pigs and poultry, and 
she often, in such busy times as haying and 
harvesting, helped with the milking. She 
was the true helpmeet, the sharer of bur- 
dens as well as of joys, and her husband’s 
heart found rest in her. And all the time 
she cared for the children’s up-bringing, 
teaching them to respect the laws, to obey 
their elders, and to render such service to 
her and their father as was required of them. 

The manner of living was simple, be- 
fitted the time, almost to the verge of the 
primitive. The breakfast hour was, as a 
rule, six in the winterand five in the sum- 
mer. Dinner was promptly at noon and 
supper—they didn’t call it ‘**tea’ in those 
days—was at five-thirty or six, according to 
the season. Nine o’clock at the latest saw 
the last member of the family, usually the 
mother, in bed. She waited until every one 
else had gone, and then she made her nightly 
round to see that the little ones were all 
right, looked that the embers in the fire-place 
were safely covered and banked with ashes, 
that there might be no danger from stray 
sparks, and that in the morning when she 
raked it open the glowing coals would be 
ready to kinkle the new fire, and then she 
did the last picking up, leaving the house 
in order to begin the work of the new day. 

itis very much the fashion to decry the 
cookery of the olden time and to descant 
upon its unhealthfulness; but the fare was 
abundant and plain and dyspepsia was un- 
known. That the food was hearty there is 
no doubt, but the work, and the conditions 
of living made such fare necessary. It is 
undoubtedly true that no modern constitu- 


tion could stand it, but it suited the vigorous 
people of a ruder: time. 
In winter there was one roaring fire io 
the kitchen, around which the family gath- 
ered, for this room was work-room, dining- 
room and living-room allin one. Mother’s 
room opened out from the kitchen, and was 
known in the architectural terms of the 
times as “the kitchen bedroom.”” This was 
the only sleeping room which had any 
chance of even having “the chill taken 
off.’’ 

Bedroom stoves were unknown, as indeed 
were stoves of all kinds, and the only way 
of making going to bed endurable was by 
having a hot stone, or a log heated by stand- 
ing in front of the blaze until it was warmed 
through, put between the sheets at the foot 
of the bed. When there were guests the 
warming pan was called into requisition and 
passed up and down between the sheets, un- 
til the feathers of the bed thawed out from 
their frostiness and felt less like particles 


f ice. 
y One reads now and then,in some old jour- 


nal or collection of letters, the description 
of a night passed in bed which was seldom 
occupied in the guest chamber, which had 
not been given warming pan treatment. It 
is like & story out of the inquisition, or the 
** Book of Martyrs.”’ 

But the Inxury of artificial warmth in the 
bed was indulged in only by the aged and 
the invalid; the boys and girls were not 
** eoddled ”’ in such fashion, and they would 
have scorned the very idea. They went to 
their rooms, removed from even the one fire 
in the house, where the’ windows were 80 
thickly covered with frost that for weeks it 
was not melted so that the rays of the sun 
could penerate it. There was no dawdling 
over preparations for retiring; the undress- 
ing was quickly done; then almost buried 
in feathers and tucked snugly in blankets 
and coverlids they slept soundly through the 
long nights. 

The boys who slept iu the attic rooms of 
the farmhouse would awaken in the morn- 
ing after a blowing, drifting snowstorm to 
find that the snow had sifted through the 
shingles, driven by the wind, and lay in 
ridges on the bed, but they did not mind a 
trifle like that, nor dream of regarding it as 
a hardship. It was too common an occur- 
rence to even be mentioned. The young 
people of that era were healthy young an- 
imals with strong red blood bounding 
through every vein, vigorous and sturdy, 
splendid sons of worthy sires, fitting daugh- 
ters of wonderful mothers.—Manchester 
Union. oe 


The Housewife and the Moth. 

With the spring moving or house cleaning 
comes the old, vexing question of disposiug 
of winter garments. To the presiding 
genius of a real house, with well-arranged 
cellar and attic, the problem is compara- 
tively simple; plenty of moth balls and 
newspapers from which to evolve shapeless 
bundles—old boxes, barrels and trunks, and 
the thing is done. 

But for the city housewife in her apart- 
ment or flat, the proceeding is more com- 
plicated. When storage space is limited to 
a couple of steamer trunks under beds or 
in shallow closets, or in the dusty bin of the 
apartment-house cellar, every inch must 





count. 

The fundamental principle upon which to 
work is to discard everything that is not 
worth saving. This is not a plea for waste- 
fulness; fur if the average woman is frank 
she will admit that year after year she saves 
articles of wearing apparel which she 
knows full well will never be utilized again. 

Before sorting out the winter clothing, 
lay in a plentiful supply of tar bags, clean 
newspapers, tissue papers for wrapping 
delicate fabrics, boxes for garments whose 
shape must be preserved, sweet lavender to 
scatter among feathers, and some anti-moth 
preparation. It must be borne in mind 
that there is no death-on-moths preparation. 

Some anti-moth preparations keep the 
little pests from entering a box or a pack- 
age, but none will kill them if they are al- 
ready in the garment. If a small moth or 
even an egg is inthe article when packed, 
no amount of so-called preventive will kill 
it. lt is therefore necessary to have the 
garments thuroughly cleaned and aired, 
beaten and sunned before packing. 

Starting with the undewear, all flannels 
must be washed with more than ordinary 
care, as the oil from the skin is particularly 
attractive to moths. For the same reason, 
the housewife should insist upon having 
the woolens rinsed thoroughly, as moths 
look with favor upon the oils used in strong 
soap. Wrap in small, flat bundles and mark 
legibly. 

Men’s suits and women’s costumes should 
be well dusted and cleaned. If in very bad 
condition, send them to the tailor’s or 
scourer’s before packing. It will have to 
be done before the garments are donned in 
the fall, anyway, and dust invites moths. 
Collect all garments that are outgrown, or 
which for some reason you know will be 
unavailable next year, and sell them to the 
first old-clothes man who happens along. 

Large outer garments, such as jackets, 
coats and top coats, should be put away in 
tar bags. These come in three sizes, 30x50 
inches, 30x60 and 30x90. The garments, 
swarthed in tar paper and caught on the 
regulation coat hangers, should be hung 
close together in the coolest closet the flat 
or house affords. At intervals daring the 
hot weather they should be taken out, ex- 
amined thoroughly, beaten and returned to 
their summer quarters. 

Many gowns which would not pay for 
storage as a whole can be ripped up to ad- 
vantage. Select the best parts of the cloth, 
clean and press and roll away for a winter 
blouse. | 

Lace should be cleaned and laid away in 
tissue paper. Silks, satins and ribbons 
should be rolled, and passementeries and 
appliques should be dusted, bits of thread 
removed, and the trimming rolled neatly in 
boxes or wrapped in tissue paper. 

The same procedure should be adopted 
for millinery. An old shape may be thrown 
away, but its velvet covering can be 
brushed, steamed and saved for a new 
shape. Feathers should be put in boxes and 
sprinkled with lavender. Heavy silk waists 
should be stuffed with tissue paper and 
packed singly in flat boxes. 

The most important work and by far 
the most uncertain ig the packing of furs. 
In alarge family whose members possess 
valuablefurs it pays to have them sent toa 
cold-storage house. This, in fact, is exactly 
what dealers do with fura consigned to their 


care. 

After being beaten carefully, cleaned, 
aired and wrapped, the furs are sent direct 
to a cold-storage plant. The explanation 

ssimple. Moths generate io a hot atmos- 
phere, but they cannot move or increase in 
extreme cold. 

The woman who values her furs, yet can- 
not afford culd storage, should air and clean 
them thoroughly, and examine them with 
extreme care. Tails seem the favorite nest- 
ing-place for moths, so the tails of the muff, 
boa or stole should have special attention. 

The more valuable the fur, the more 
danger from moths. For instance, Rus- 








sian sables cannot be mended, and in four 
weeks a single moth can ruin, by the help 
of rapidly increasing generations, an en- 
tire sable garment. 
Dyed skins are comparatively safe from 
moth inroads, because the acids employed 
in dyeing are poisonous. For exaniple, in 
sealskin, the moth eats only in spots, that 
is, where there is least acid; in natural furs 
it eats straight through the garment. 
Moths hatch in March and their work 
goes on merrily during the warm weather. 
A moth may lie dormant in cold storage for 
six months, and then when the infected 
garment is exposed to warm air once more 
it promptly begins to burrow ita obnoxious 
way. 
It is a mistake to suppose that keeping 
out the air is a safeguard for furs. Far 
better is it to take out the furs once ina 
fortnight and look them over, if they are 
not kept in cold storage. I: so short a 
time asa fortnight an ordinary moth can 
work irretrievable damage. 

This fact was illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a New Yorker who brought a family 
heirloom to a local furrier for remodeling. 


It was a sable garment, which had descended 


to the New Yorker from an English rela- 
tive, and was valued at $6000. 

Before sailing, the owner had the fur 
piece packed by a London firm and her- 
metically sealed. Three months later she 
drove to the New York furriar’s shop and 
watched, with kindling eyes, the opening of 
her ancestral treasure. 

The sealing was broken, the furrier 
opened the tar-paper lining, thrust in his 
hand, and drew out—a handful of fuiry 
fragments. 

The sable was in shreds. Half a duzen 
moths, perhaps only one or two had been 
left in the sables, and secure in their ter- 
metically sealed home had done their little 
worst. Not so much as a solid square of 
two inches remained. 

Cleanliness is the saving grace of furs, 
and the housewife who cannot afford the 
care of experts, should pack her furs where 
they are accessible, clean them thoroughly 
and examine them at regular intervals.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


Reading by Artificial Light. 

It is almost universally believed that the 
best form of reading lamp is one which, by 
means of an effective shade, concentrates 
the greater portion of the light upon the 
reading matter. Furthermore, the lamp is 





brings the flame near and below the reader’s 
eyes. The result sought after is, that much 
light be precipitated on the page, and on 
the page only, while the surrounding parts 
of the room be weakly illuminated, even to 
gloominess. 

If this condition be obtained an ideal state 
of affairs is presumed to exist, and, at first, 
it luoks very plausible, so plausible, in- 
deed, that it is usually accepted as a posi- 
tive fact not to be gainsaid. But it must be 
refuted. The custom, though of long stand- 
ing and of almost unquestioned correct- 
ness, isa bad one, and doubly harmful be- 
cause of the strong hold it has upon the 
public mind. 

The best method of lighting artificially 
when the source of light is a bright one, is 
to place the Jight considerably above the 
head, holding the reading matter in such a 
position as to be illuminated as much by 
the reflected light from the surrounding 
surfaces as from the direct rays from the 
flame, thus creating an effect more nearly 
resembling “daylight ’’ conditions.—Jew- 
ellers’ Weekly Circular. 
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Places You Would Better Avoid. 


As places of residence, neither the Bah- 
rien Islands, in the Persian Gulf, nor the 
city of Yakutsk, Siberia, have much to offer 
in the way of climate, says the Washington 
Post. 

In Bahrien you cook and in Yakutsk you 
freeze. Bahrien is said to be the hottest 
place in the world. The thermometer often 
registers between 110° and 120° night and 
day for months at a time. This rather beats 
Fort Yuma, Ari., which is considered the 
hottest place in the United States. 

Yakutsk is called the coldest city in the 
world. The thermometer frequently regis- 
ters 73° below zero. 

Though Yakutsk is the culdest city in the 
world, Verkhoyansk, in northeastern Sibe- 
ria, claims to be the coldest inhabited place 
on the globe, the thermometer registering 
90° below zero in January. 

It also claims to be the place possessing 
the most variable climate, fur while it is 
90° below in January, it is 86° above in the 
shade in August during the day, with a drop 
down to freezing every midsummer night. 

The wettest place in the world is Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, where the annual rain- 
fall is 260 inches. 

The driest place in the world is probably 
the rainless coast of northern Chile. They 
havea shower there about once in every ten 
years. Nothing grows on this desolate strip 
of barren coast, and the dreary towns from 
which the nitrates and the minerals minediin 
that region are shipped, depend for|their sub- 
sistence upon food brought to them in ships 
from the fertile strips to the north and south 
of the desert. 

Northern Russia and the shores of the 
French Congo are said to be the cloudiest 
places in the world, and for fogthere is no 
region like the Grand Banks, the southern 
coast of Newfoundland, and the waters of 
Nova Scotia. 

This region is one of fog ior a large part 
of the year, and the very home of the fog is 
the island of Grand Manan, at the entrance 
of the Bay of Fundy, where, the sailors de- 
clare, the natives manufacture fog. When 
a bank of especially thick fog is seen ap- 
proaching over the waters the mariners turn 
to each other and say, ‘*The Grand Man- 
aners are at work.’’—Exchange. 








Work and Worry. 

It. is sometimes a slight compensation for 
the man who is broken down physically or 
mentally, the man with early heart disease 
or kidney disease, or the neurasthenic, to 
boast that hard work was the cause of his 
undoing. It is a much more respectable 
causethan dissipation, or at least it would 
beif it were the cause. But the best medical 
authorities and hygienists believe that few 
men have ever been seriously injured by 
hard work properly done. It is hard work 
combined with worry or hard work per- 
formed in the wrong way that does the mis- 
chief in the majority of cases. 

Of course there may be sucha thing as 
too much work—too constant application 
without recreation of any sort; but even in 
such a case inquiry will usually show that 
there is a want of system which increases 
the hours of work and induces a state of 
worry and hurry. Some of thuse who ac- 
complish the greatest tasks seem to have 
the least to do, and the reason for this is 
that their work is thoroughly systematized. 
The day is not begun with a despairing 
glance over all that must be done before 
night, and a hesitation where to begin. On 
the contrary, each hour has its appointed 








usually one of the ‘“* drop-light ”’ sort,which | 


task; one thing is takenjup, and for the 
time being the mind is concentrated upon 
that alone, as if nothing else pressed for the 
day. Whenthis is done the next is:taken 
up, and the next, and the next,and when 
night comes there is no accumulation of un- 
finished work, and no worry for the mor- 


row. 

It is the lack of system, the inability to 
concentrate the mind on the work of the 
moment that makes for failure and for 
breakdown. 

Another reason why overwork kills is that 
the man willfully-or ignorantly neglects the 
laws of health. He eats too much under 
the mistaken idea that food is needed to 
help him bear the strain. Heneglects phy- 
sical exercise in the open air, and the sys- 
tem becomes clogged with waste materials. 

System, a quiet perseverance in taking up 
and completing one thing at a time, modera- 
tion in eating, one hour at leasteach day in 
the open air and seven hours sleep will en- 
able a man to put behind him an enormous 
amount of work every day without hurt to 
mind or body.—Youth’s Companion. 





Domestic Hints. 


KIDNEY STEW. 


Prepare the kidneys by cutting out ail the 
centres of white fat and veins. Put the meat 
into a skillet with a large tadlespoonful of but- 
ter, hot, one of finely minced onion and salt and 
pepper to taste. Add a tablespoonful of flour 
and let all brown nicely; stir in half a pint of 
stock, and when allis smooth and thick add a 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup, a drop of to- 
basco, or a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
as preferred. Serve on a hot dish, garnished 
with crisp points or cubes of toast and a little 
minced parsley sprinkled over. A very rich 
gravy results from using stock and boiling water 
may be substituted. 

DUMPLINGS. 


One of the best dumplings for lamb or chicken 
stew is first baked. Many a housekeeper has 
difficuity with soda or baking powder dumplings 
being heavy, and a welcome change is to make 
cream oftartar, baking powder or sour milk bis- 
cuit, rather thinner than for tea, and bake in 
quick oven. The upper crust should be browned 
appetizingly before removing from the oven, 
then dropinto the stew and allow the stew to 
boil five minutes before serving. ‘/ithout short- 
ening they are quite rich enough for dumplings. 
Ordinary pie crust, cut in rings and browned 
quite crisp, is delicious served in the same way. 
For those who like raised dumplings pinch off in 
biscuit size and allow to rise again on the bourd 
before dropping into the stew, which must be 
bubbling. Serve when done or they will fall.— 
What to Eat. : 


FLAKED FISH ON TOAST. 


Any cold boiled or baked, salt or fresh fish, 
may be nicely served for breakfast this way: 
Free it entirely from all skin and bones; flake, 
but do not chop it. Make a white sauce ofa 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, and a half 
pint of boiling milk; season with salt, pepper, a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley, and put in the 
flaked fish. When quite hot, serve on nicely 
toasted and buttered bread. Serve slices of 
lemon with it. 


RUSSIAN SALAD, WITH TRUFFLES. 


Chop four dozen truffles and put on the fire in 
a wineglassful of sherry for about five minutes. 
When cold, put in a bow! with a tablespoonful of 
oil, a pinch of pepper and salt, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar. Mix all well together and cover with 
mayonnaise. 

CUSTARD SOUFFLE. 

For custard souffle make a white sauce, using 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, six tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one pint of hot milk and three table- 
spoonfuls of isugar to sweeten. Stir inthe well- 
beaten yolks of six eggs and set away to cool. 
Then fold in the stiffened whites and bake in 
cups or paper cases for haJf an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve with creamy sauce, which is 
made as follows: Beat three tablespoonfuls of 
butter and six tablespoonfuls of sugar toa cream, 
Add two tablespoonfuls of wine and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, beating vigorously. Just 
before serving warm the mixture over hot water. 


GINGERBREAD. 


Beat a cup of butter and one of sugar together; 
add a cup of molasses and a cup of sour cream; 
beat in the yolks of four eggs, a tablespoonful of 
ground ginger, and one of ground cinnamon; a 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, three cups of flour, 
the beaten whites and a teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in a httle hot water. Bake in greased 
tins. This should not be stiff. but what is called 
“soft” gingerbread, and is pulled, rather than 
cut, into pieces while hot. 


<e 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


An economical and easy dessert 1s pineapple 
snow. Use a can of grated pineapple, half a box 
of gelatine dissolved in a pint of cold water, two 
cups of sugar, and the juice of two lemons. After 
dissolving the gelatine add the juice of the pine- 
apple and place on the stove. While it is heat- 
ing mix the sugar with the pineapple, adding the 
lemon juice. Pour over this the hot gelatine, 
stirring well. Stand aside to cool, and just be- 
fore it is cold add the beaten whites of two eggs. 
Beat hard for ten minutes, mould, and set on ice. 
Whipped cream should be served with this. 


Wash enameled shoes with sweet milk, wiping 
withadry cloth. This gives them a good polish, 
znd will, it is said, preserve the leather from 
cracking. 

“Stuffed celery” 1s Fardly as well krown as it 
deserves to be. Choose large yet tender stalks 
of celery; scrape clean as for ordinary use, 
Make a “ stuffing” of grated cheese, to which 
has been added half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice for each tablespoonful of the cheese. A 
dash of paprika is to be given to the mixture, 
which then fills in all the hollow space between 
twocelery stalks. 


Forced flowers in city shops are nearly all fur- 
nished with artificially long stems, but there are 
some old favorites with short stems, pansies and 
the like, and these are ordinarily difficult to ar- 
range to advantage. Pansies need to be placed 
in a low bowl with plenty of their own green 
leaves and stems, but it is hard to keep them 
from dropping down in the middle. All sorts of 
ingenious flower holders are to be had, the best 
of them in the form of a convex round of loose 
meshed wire. Placed in a bowl of water this 
holds the flowers and is itself invisible under the 
leaves. In Japanese shops are sold small bronze 
disks with a hole in the centre in which to thrust 
the stem of a flower. Any number of these little 
bronze pieces may be used, ana, with their aid, 
lovely arrangements of irises, narcissi, tulips and 
such flowers are possible. 

A gold belt or gold braid ornament may be 
cleaned by rubbing with a flannel dipped in pow- 
dered ammonia, to be had at the chemist’s. 
Polish with an old silk handkerchief. 

The market man does not always scale fish 
thoroughly. A cloth wrung out of cold water 
and dipped in corn meal is excellent for remov- 
ing the last scraps of scales. Rubbing ducks and 
geese with corn meal after plucking them is also 
advised. The down disappears like magic. 

Nothing was quite so pretty for a dinner or 
luncheon as a round table, but round tables are 
said to be no longer the most desired, long tables 
having returned to favor. Lace Insets in table- 
cloths are no longer the latest fad, drawnwork 
having replaced them in the fancy of the elect. 
The drawnwork is dune in exquisite bands in- 
side the line of the plates. Bonbons nuts, and 
relishes are now passed bythe servant, instead 
of standing on the table as a part of its adorn- 
ment. 

Sweetbreads are delicious cooked in ramekias. 
Af er the preliminary parboiling and blanching 
of the sweetbreads cook, cool and mince fine, 
pound to a paste in a mortar, and rub through s 
fine sieve. For one pound of sweetbreads, melt 
a tablespoonful of butter with a tablespoontful of 
flour, and blend. Add slowly a pint of milk and 
the sweetbread paste, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, und cook the mixture until thick. Add 
the yolks of five eggs well beaten, and fold in the 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. Put into buttered 








ramekin dishes, and bake for five or ten minutes. 


Fasbion Motes. 


o%, The prettiest of walking gowns are made 
with stitched kilt plaits in the skirts, to be worn 
with delightful little bolero jackets. (ne of 
these was made of fine cloth in a blue and white 
shepher‘’s check. The skirt was trimmed at the 
hem with small motives of biue silk braid. The 
bolero was plaited from the shoulders, or rather 
from the sleeves, the upper part of which ex- 
tended over the shoulder to the round, flat 
collar. It was short, reaching little below 
the bust, and was trimmed with a fiat 
collar and stole fronts of the cloth, stitched 
and trimmed with the braid motives. The 
aleeves were wide and short, reaching just below 
the elbow. The blouse was presumably meant 
to be furnished with umple sleeve ruffles, or else 
these were to be sewed in the jacket sleeves. A 
very wide girdle was a part of the suit, and when 
this was worn there could be no view of the 
blouse between waist and skirt. Without it some 
three inches must have shown, so short was the 
bolero. 

e®e Lingerie hats hold their own with maline 





| and chiffon hats. They are pretty and youthful, 


being only suitable for young, fresh faces. For 
children they are delightful. Valenciennes lace 
is used almost exclusively in the making of lin- 
gerie hats, and there is seldom any trimming be- 
yond a large bow of pastel-toned ribbon. 

e%_The woman who likes a variety of hats 
and whose income is limited should be happy 
this season. Hat garnitures and ribbons are so 
beautiful and are offered in such variety that 
simple hats may be made at home by almost any 
one having ordinary taste. For instance, a sailor 
hat may be trimmed with a wreath of leaves and 
small rosebuds, the leaves forming a band around 
the crown with a row of buds at the top. A 
rosette bow of green liberty satin ripbon 
is the only other trimming. Bows are now 
tied free of charge in many stores. The 
season’s hats are so well made and are of 
such weaves of pretty straw that they often 
need little or no trimming. An odd sailor 
shape with a puff crown is of two shades of blue, 
the lighter a lovely tune called hyacinth, and the 
darker a navy blue. The top of the crown and 
the edge of the brim are of dark straw. The 
only trimming is a twisted band of dark blue 
velvet ribbon tied in a stiff bow at the side. Eas- 
ily made at home are the turban-shaped hats 
with the flat top left uncovered of straw. They 
are meant to be covered flatly with leaves and 
rose petals sewed on loosely. A few roses are 
bunched at the back, or ribbon appears there. 

e%e The craze for decoration has made a differ- 
ence in the construction of shirt-waist suits. So 
simply made in former years, the shirt-waist suit 
of today is often a most ornate garment. A dark 
blue taffeta that is going to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion is made witha skirt kilte to shaped hip yoke 
extended into a panel inthe front. Small gold 
and enameled buttons are used on the panel in 
matched groups of three. The waist is plaited 
from the shoulder seam. The front opens over a 
blouse front of blue and white lace, the blouse 
fastening over the lace with straps ot the taffeta, 
starting from alternate sides. Gold buttons are 
used, as on the skirt. They are also seen on the 
high girdle. 

e*, A brown voile suit has a round cape yoke of 
deep yellow lace crossed over the shoulders with 
shaped tabs of the cloth fastened with small gold 
buttons. The skirt has three wide circular bands 
simulating tucks, and there isa high girdle of 
soft taffeta. The sleeves are close to the elbow, 
and are finished with two ruffles of the voile and 
high, tight cuffs of yellow lace. 

e*. For utility petticoats black and gun metal 
pongee is recommended. Very stylish skirts are 
Offered, the foot flounce being embroidered in 
open-work designs. Several soft silk petticoats 
are also seen. Foulard is used this year for pet- 
ticoats, but is a little lacking in body. They are 
seen in browns, greens, blues, and other medium 
colors. For traveling and country wear they 
serve well. A washable silk petticoat, a sort of 
& louisine weave, is better. This petticoat costs 
$12, washes like muslin, and is said to wear well. 
None of these have the style and the permanence 
of taffeta, however. None gives quite the same 
support to cloth skirts. For thin summer fabrics 
they do very well. 

ee The most fashionable skirt of the season 
for walking and general wear is unquestionably 
the kilt. The reign of the full skirt having been 
established it was inevitable that the great ma- 
jority of women, to whom this style is trying, 
should have chosen the most becoming form of 
the prescribed garment. The stoutest woman 
can wear a kilted skirt if it is setin the proper 
kind of ahip yoke. Better still, the plaits inay 
not be carried to the belt at all, but so 
graduated as to finish in a tapering poiut be- 
low the hips. The fashionable figure, while not 
quite as lath-like and hipless as it was a year 
ago,is supposed to be as willowy as possible. 
Broad effects are not admired. The plaits or 
kilted skirts are usually stitched flat almost to 
the knees, which also assist in preserving 
slenderness. Box plaits set very close together 
divide popularity with kilts. A few skirts with 
box plaits set far apart are seen, and the spaces 
are usually tucked or trimmed horizontally. 

e*e Among small luxuries of dress the belt 
plays an important part. The wide leather 
girdles have become rather common since they 
were imitated in cheaper leather, and their place 
has been taken by narrower belts of beautifully 
tooled and hand-wrought leather. One such belt 

is of finest white kid, broad in the back and ta- 
pering inthe front,where it is confined in a hand- 
some gold buckle. The entire surface of the kid 
is covered with gold arabesques in an Oriental 
design. Embroidered linen belts are high priced, 
but economical, because they can be so easily 
cleaned. A pretty belt is closely embroidered in 
an iris design. It is folded once through the 
centre, and the fronts are shaped pieces of plain 
linen with a small gold buckle. 

as Very few placque hats are seen, but they 
are not entirely passe for all that. A handsome 
hat of this kind was much admired at an opening. 
It was a wide flat of fancy braid in a soft golden 
brown color. A bandeau raised the right side 
slightly and gave an irregular curve to the brim 
allaround. Onttle left side near the front was a 
large flat rosette of several shades of brown vel- 
vet fastened with a gold buckle. From this a 
coque feather, brown, green and orange,was car- 
ried over the top of the hat and through a ripped 
section of the straw to the raised underbrim, 
where it fell over the hair behind the ear of the 
wearer. 

e*, Another tailor-made shirt-waist suit is of 

light-weight blue serge. The full skirt is plaited 
at the top, and hasa plain front panel finished at 
the top with two stitched tabs. The blouse weist 
has a square yoke with tabs and buttons in front, 
under which the blouse is laid in plaits. There 
is a round coat collar, trimmed with fancy braid, 
in which a touch of gold is seen. The stock and 
a bow, which finishes the collar, are of soft blue 
silk. The sleeves are especially ornate. They 
are large, and have an inserted full piece in the 
outside gore. Braided coat cuffs are finished with 
deep lace ruffles. 
a*e The beauty of the costlier taffeta petticoats 
is something to delight the eye. Here is a white 
silk sprinkled with rosebuds, the wide flounce 
banded with white lace and inset with lace motifs. 
All the seams are put together with lines of bead- 
ing and every bit of lace is hand sewed. Here is 
a green shot with rose color. It is trimmed with 
yards of ruchings of black Chantilly lace, the 
flare flounce ornamented with an ornate design 
worked in lace insertion. Wherever there is 
space there are embroidered tiny roses in the 
natural colors.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“Divine tranquility grows from the life of God 
in the soul which is the same as the life of pure 
love. Why should a soul be otherwise than tran- 
quil, which seeks for nothing but. what comes in 
the Providence of God. . . . Let us seek the 
grace of a cheerful heart, an even temper, sweet- 
hess, gentieness, and brightuess of mind, as 
walking in His light and by His grace. Let us 
pray to Him to give us the spirit of ever-abundant, 
ever-springing love, which overpowers and sinks 
away the vexations of life by its own richness 
and strength, and which, above all things, unites 
us to Him who is the fountain and the centre of 
all mercy, loving-kindness and joy.”—Cardinal 
Newman. 


If that peace of Gcd which passeth all 
understanding,—which is to keep the mind 





and heart in the knowledge and joy: 
Christ, should be held as restricte, 
special seasons of worship and of ti...” 
Communion, rather than as to be acta, ; 
to the common experiences of i a 
life, it would bea very distinct loss i, 
the general upward progress, |; . 
in the hush and calm that follows. a 
prayer and service that one most 1... Is e 
peace of mind, but in the stres; and 

of the next day, perhaps, when perple. 
encompass him round about, or wi.c,, 
which he meant for his best endea: 
misunderstood and he is tortured by 8 

ous injustice for which he cannot hon: 
find any adequate cause. There is nm 
form that any infelicity can take wh j 
more absolutely hard to endure than 
and with a nature at once impulsive 
sensitive it is difficult to repress the 
sire to rush into explanations 
analyses which usually, at the end 

a long course of litigation at law. 
things worse than it finds them. \ 
times out of ten, if events and circ 
stances have conspired to pruduce anno, 
or even exasperating conditions, it is }).:: 
to abandon all effort to adjust matters 
leave the drama to that reconciler or : 
wrong—Time, which is bunt another }),) 
for the divine working out and orderi 
Of course if entire mutual sincerity, ;,, 
the same plane of life, could always “tt . 
sible, that alone would be the Sovere , 
cure for every entaoglement of d 
culty. “Bat sincerity is not poss 
ble,” as Maeterlinck well says, «, 
cept between lofty and trained Cor 
sciences. Moreover, it is not enough tha: 
these consciences should be such: this 
is requisite besides, if sincerity is to be 
come natural and essential—that the «,, 
sciences shall be almost equal, of the same 
extent, the same quality, and that the love 
that unites them shall be deep-laid. And 
thus it is that the lives of so many m-n 
glide away who never meet the soul with 
which they could have been sincere.” 

To be sincere when sincerity is not under- 
stood in the way in which it is given, is as 
fatal a mistake as to trust one who is un- 
worthy of confidence. Abstractly, the qual 
ity of trust, the reliance on another’s honor 
and uprightness, are good; but to open 
one’s jewel casket to a burglar, relying on 
his honesty, is, manifestly, the act of an 
idiot. Hardly less is it so to be com pletely 
sincere when the statements made are 
either intentionally misconstrued, or hon- 
estly misunderstood. The virtue of sincere 
and candid speaking becomes then a fool- 
ishness if not a vice,and the two are not 
so widely different. As Maeterlinck so wel! 
says: 

** When we have achieved a sufficient sincerity 
toward ourselves, it does not follow that we 
must deliver itto the first comer. The frankest 
and most loyal man has the right to hide from 
others the greater part of what he thinks or feels. 
If it be uncertain whether the truth which you 
propose to speak be understood, do not Say it. 
It would appear in others quite different from 
what it Is in you; and, taking in them the ap- 
pearance of a lie, it would do the same harm as a 
reallie. Whatever the absolute moralists may 
Say, 80 soon as one is no longer among equal con- 
sciences, every truth, to produce the effect of 
truth, requires focusing; and Jesus Christ him 
seif was obliged to focus the greater part of those 
which he revealed to his disciples, for,had he 
been addressing Plato or Seneca instead of 
speaking to fishers of Galilee, he would proba- 
bly have said things different from those which 
he did say. 

“ It is, therefore, right that we should present 
to each man only the truth for which he has 
room in the hut or the palace that he has built 
to admit the truths of his life. But let us, never- 
theless, give ten or twenty times as many truths 
as we are offered in exchange; for in this,as in 
all circumstances, it behooves the more conscient 
to take the lead.” 

In “the privileged region of confidence 
and love” this care of selection, this spe- 
cial focusing, is not needed. But that be- 
longs to the holy of holies in life and does 
not enter into the general survey. One 
learns this truth, however, sometimes ‘oo 
late. It is so easy,—perhaps almost inevit- 
able when one’s general associations have 
been with the noble and high-minded,—it 
becomes habitual to take for granted cer- 
tain fundamental qualities of character—t» 
pre-suppose their existence, even if one 
does not discern them in evidence. And 
So one pours out one’s best, and gives more 
or less of confidences that are sacred, 
are exalted, only to find that they have been 
offered where the best is only wasted and 
distorted, and one’s error of judgment re- 
sults as disastrously to himself as if he had 
broken a moral law. And yet,—in the 
last analysis, are the divine gifts of life,— 
truth and trust, and love and tenderness, 
ever wasted,—however misappropriated, 
misunderstood or undervalued? ‘The poet 
exclaims: 

“ Talk not of wasted affection; affection never ts 
wasted, for if it enrich not 

The heart of another, its waters returning back 
to the fount whence they came, 

Shall fill it full of refreshment.” 

‘It is far better when conditions becom 
difficult or impossible to abandom them a! 
together and rise to a higher plane of lit: 
than attempt to force them into ore: 
and harmony. The gentle art of lettin: 
thingsalone is perhaps always the hardes 
to practice, but it is wonderfully effective 
What does Emerson say: 

“ Seek not the spirit, if it hide 

Inexorable to thy zeal: 

Trembler, do not whine and chide: 

Art thou not also real? 

Stoop not thou to poor excuse; 

Turn on the accuser roundly; say, 

‘ Here am I, here will I abide 

Forever to myself soothfast ; 

Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure sta) 
Already Heaven with thee its lot hath cast 

For only it can absolutely deal.” 

It is a very searching question to a> 
one’s self,—** Art thou not also real” ”’ 
one is,—let him betake himself to his mo- 
ethereal air, and in the companionship 
his finer ideals and nobler aspirations wo: 
along the lines of spiritual destiny. Not 

a cynic, or as one who loses faith in exc” 
lence; not morosely, nor yet in desponde 
but always with heart and hope, alwa 
with the will to believe, the will to live. |. 
him emulate the hero instanced in Em 
son’s lines: 

“The sun set, but not his hope, 

Stars rose—his faith was earlier up.” 

For hope and faith conquer the worl: 
last, and not only conquer, but prev:’' 
And thus does one come back to eve! 
deeper tranquility of soul; a finer poise, «' 
to that peace which the world cannot £1". 
neither can it take away. 

The Brunswick. Boston. 
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Spring is the best time to start a stra 
berry bed. I know the men folks in som 
families fool the women by telling the™ 
that ‘“‘our land is not good for straw- 
berries,” or “there is no suitable lan! 
about the house.”” That is all humbug; ' he 
trouble is with the man everytime. 1h° 
ownership of land, especially if more tha 
a home lot, seems to impress a good many 
men with the idea that it will produce a!- 
most everything except what is wanted [or 
immediate family use.—J. H. Hale, Har'- 
ford County, Ct. 
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ACROSS THE WORLD. 
Across the world he speaks to me 
His messages Of love, 
And noiselessly they wing their way 
As though a gentle dove 
Had swiftly flown and brought his thoughts 
To place them in my soul; 
The bird of love seemed well to know 
Just where to find its goal, 


And well my heart could understand 
The messages he sent; 
For deep impressions on my soul 
Revealed all love had meant. 
Across the world he speaks to me, 
Though distance lies between, 
My spirit seems to find the soul 
My heart has often seen. 


And soul to soul speaks silently, 
No distance separates 
The hearts which shall be joined in one 
By everlasting fates; 
Through time and space they will respond 
When love’s sweet voice they hear, 
And though they may be far apart, 
Their spirits will seem near. 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





rHE SONG IN THE BLOSSOMS. 
yhere’s @ mocking-bird a-singing in the blos- 
soms wavin’ free, 
And his song's a halleluia and a holiday to me! 
He thrills and fills the south winds all the violent 
panks along, 
And the world has more of sunshine, and the 
summer’s in his song! 


Singing, singing, 

All the joy ful day; 
Singing, singing, 

The soul of you away! 


And he seems to be a-saying, “ Mister Man, Mis- 
ter Man, 

Here’s a concert in the blossoms—match the 
music if you can! 

i'm up here, in the peach trees, in the pink 
blooms wet with dew, 

And my sweetest songs I’m singing to the green 
world and to you!” 


Singing, singing, 

All the joyful day; 
Singing, singing, 

The soul of you away! 


And the toiler leans and listens to that music 
wild and sweet, 

Where the ploughshare keen has cloven the coo) 
clods at his feet. 

And bless the bird’s glad singing!—My life, for 
labor strong, 

Has not so sweet a mission as the bird there 
with his song! 


Singing, singing, 
All the joyful day; 
Singing, singing, 
The soul of you away! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. 
>_> 


BABY SLEEPS. 


Knowing naught of joy or care, 
Baby sleeps. 
Sails on seas of pearly cloud; 
Floats through dreamland, dim and fair. 
Vaporous landscapes round him crowd, 
As he rocks o’er golden deeps, 
Rest his half-formed senses steeps, 
Baby sleeps. 


Hark! that little troubled sigh, 
Baby dreams. 
Gathering round from dreamland’s rim, 
Eerie shapes are drawing nigh. 
Distant, vague, they menace him. 
Ah! but mother’s sheltering arms 
Guard him and dispel alarms, 
In baby’s dreams. 








Incense seems to fill the air, 
Baby smiles. 
Angels, unseen, near his cot 
Mystic converse with him share; 
Visit baby’s realms unsought. 
None may see their forms but he, 
Or hear them sing his lullaby 
As baby smiles. 


With a sigh of soft content, 
Baby wakes. 
Who but he knows babyland, 
Save the angels God has sent; 
Viewless, yet a potent band, 
Guarding him with gentle might 
In his slumbers, pure and light, 
Till baby wakes. 
—John H. McLean, in New York Sun. 





A BUNCH OF PUSSY-WILLOWS. 
I lay my cheek against your furry faces— 
Ye that have seen the sky from some far quiet 
spot— 
And dream of springin pleasant country places, 
The noisy turmoil of the town forgot. 


1 dream of olden haunts by wood and river ; 
Of bare hills, shadowed by the flying cloud; 
Of winds that set the slender pines a-quiver: 
Of rich brown field and fallow newly plowed; 


Of sunny silence in the sheltered meadows, 
And pungent scent of distant burning brush; 

Of flick’ring lights and inisty purple shadows, 
And chirp of bird amid the woodland hush. 


Dear buds, that whisper of the year’s unfolding, 
What messages of quick’ning life ye bring! 
Yet that{within your hearts are warmly holding, 
The great, glad myst’ry of the wak’ning spring. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
A BARGAIN. 
Belinda bought a bargain 
Black net to make a dress; 
Marked down from something fearful 
To half the price, or less. 


It only cost four do!lars, 
The lining cost fifteen. 

And fifteen more for chiffon, 
The silk and net between. 


Then forty yards of ruching 
And thirteen pounds of jet, 
Some lace, a little velvet 
To brighten up the net. 


Then twenty for the making— 
It isa bargain gown— 
It only cost four dollars, 
Because it was marked down. 
—Washington Post. 
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THE AMATEUB GARDENER. 
oris wants a garden, now that spring 1s almost 
here, 
\ud she will doubtless get it—for Dorisis a dear— 
ittle bed, six feet by eight, with roses and 
sweetpeas, 
« Suys she’s sure that I can work a plot like 
that with ease. 
And I agree, because I find 
To argue doesn’t change her mind. 


‘h pad and pencil she has planned the little 
garden out, 








st where the mignonette will go and where the 
pansies sprout, 
it sort of border we must have, and that gera- 
niums 
hold their bloom until it’s time to pick chrys- 
anthemums. 
It’sfun for Doris . . . Asfor me 


I’ve naught to do but just agree. 


catalogues we pore each night, selecting 
what we, feel 
grow the best—and what the neighbor’s 
children will not steal— 
‘every morning out we go intothe old back 
yard 
hoose a spot where digging soil won’t be so 
awful hard: ; 
For Doris says—bless her dear heart! 
She knows that I will do my part. 


' there’s a thought that worries me through 
all these preparations, 
or raising blooms and saving them from youth- 
ful depredations: 
‘« like to ask her if Imay—and yet I do not 
dare— 
‘it something that is good to eat out in our 
garden fair. 
Will she permit me one small spot 
To raise onions? I fear not. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star 


Miscellaneous, 


Milly’s Fortune. 


Whoso cravenly flies mere discomfort often- 
times runs into danger. John Hardy proved the 
fact when, in an effort to escape the bustle of 
preparations for his aunt’s (Mrs. Graham’s) big 
party, he took a tempting wood path and came 
all unawares upon two very pretty girls. One 
Stood, the moral and pattern of impatience; the 
other, half bent, was eagerly searching through 
the grass and tangle of the pathside, now parting 
its greenery with two slim white hands, now let- 
ting the hands fall at her side, while she stooped 
lower, peering at some small, bare space. 

“1 can’t come, Betty! ’ he heard the searcher 
say plaintively. “You know the bracelet’s my 
ee Helen said so when she gave It to 
“A mighty poor mascot,” Betty retorted. “ I’d 
throw it away rather than wear it—rubb sh 
thing. It’s ten years since you got it, and we are 
just the same—poor as church mice—yet bound 
to live up to the Morris name. Besides nothing 
but bad luck could hang about that little old 
ugly cameo.” 

Hardy drew back embarrassed. Evidently he 
was bearing things not meant for stranger ears. 
He was on the point of running uway when a cry 
of triumph, turning quickly to terror, arrested 
him. Instantly he darted forward—to see the 
mascot’s owner upright and rigid, staring at a 
twig where her bracelet hung just above the 
head of a coiled and hissing snake. 

“* How ever shall I get it?” the girl demanded, 
laying her hand appealingly on his arm, while 
Betty looked on aghast. Hardy smiled down at 
her, made a stroke or two with his stout cane, 
flung away the writhing reptile, then picked the 
bracelet out of its green ambush and held it 
towards its owner, saying easily, ‘“‘There Miss 
Morris, Now I claima reward. You are to give 
me the first three waltzes tonight.” 

‘““Why! Howdo youknow?” Milicent Morris 
began, amazed. 

Hardy looked at her with twinkling eyes. “You 
forget there is a speaking likeness of you over 
Billy Graham’s mantel at Yale,” he suid. ‘That 
reminds me—Billy’s my cousin—I’m John Hardy 
at your service—and just now seeking asylum 
from my natural or unnatural protectors.” 

‘* Then come home with us. Ask him Betty— 
Betty’s head of the house,” Milly returned 
promptly. Hardy looked entreaty at Betty, who 
answered it hospitably enough. Thus five min- 
utes later he found himself walking between the 
two into an adorable old garden, and on to a big, 
white silent house, the very picture of restful- 
ness. 


“Yes, itis nice. I love it all—every stick and 
stone and blade of grass,” Milly said when he 
exclaimed over the charm of everything. ‘“‘ That’s 
the trouble,’”’ she went on. ‘“ I want to live here 

always, and Billy says when we are married and 

settled down it will have tobe uver there. He 

oughttohave Betty, not me. She likes things 

hew and gorgeous and well kept. If I had my 

fortune I wouldn’t change much here—only put 

sound posts to the gates and plant orchards and 

—yes, and have # brand-new rose garden that 

shouldn’t put our old flowers out of counte- 

nance—”’ ‘ 

* Don’t talk so, Milly. Mr. Hardy will think 

you’re out of your head. She does get a little 

that way when you start her on her fortune,” 

Betty said, half severely, half apologetically, the 

last words, of course,to Hardy. For a minute 

he did not answer—he was staring intently at 

the cameo in the recovered bracelet. ‘‘ Let me 

look at that, please,’ he said, holding out his 

hand for it. ‘‘ The carving is—peculiar—still I 

seem to have seen it before.” 

**No, you haven’t,” Milly said confidently, but 

handing over the bauble. ‘‘ There is just one 

more like it, and Aunt Helen had that. Her ship 

went down, with all on board—that’s why I 

haven’t got my fortune. It’s somewhere, all in 

gold and jewels, but just where nobody knows 

or can find out. I’m named for her daughter that 

died. The bracelets were carved for poor Cousin 

Milly. She made the design herself. See, it’s 

a@ star, and a new moon, with a flower drop- 

ping down. Tothink of having everything you 

want and dying at twenty.” 

‘* itis rather tragic,’? Hardy admitted. Then 

for five minutes he studied the cameo closely, 

and at last gave it back with a face pale and 

preoccupied. Rallying, gallantly, he talked 

brightly through half an hour. But once again 

in the woodpath he sat down for a sturdy wrestle 

with his own soul. He lived over again the day 

when the sea had cast up treasures at his feet. 

He was alone—it was seven years back, after a 

phenomenal storm. He had stood at the very 

edge of the hungry breakers, watching them 

raveand roar, when it swept tumbling in—the 

brass-bound oaken chest, full of gold and bank 

notes and precious stones, unset, many uncut. 

There had been no name, no mark anywhere— 

only at the very bottom of all, wrapped in silk, a 

bracelet, a slender hoop of gold set with a fanci- 

fulcameo. He had half smiled over the pattern 

of it, even though he knew some heart tragedy 

lay back of it. 

He had not told of his find—search for owners 

of such treasure-trove seemed so hopeless. He 

had meant to ask his uncle’s advice, and be gov- 

erned by it. Then that very night came the dis- 

patch—the good uncle was dead, and Hardy his 

sole heir. Altogether Fate seemed bent on forc- 

ing him to keep what he had found. He had 

kept it, accounting for his change of estate by a 
true story of inheritance greater than he had had 

the right to expect. 

Now, he knew where the bulk of his fortune 
belonged. 

Almost he persuaded himself to hurry back to 
the city, take out the accusing graven stone and 
pound it to powder. Suddenly, somewhere high 
above his head, a robin sang clear and gay. The 
sound brought back to hima country church— 
himself a restless little boy, sitting at his 
mother’s side, and suddenly growing calm as to- 
gether they got to their feet and repeated in uni- 
son with the rest the Lord’s Prayer. 

“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” It rang in his ears like ‘the voice of 
a friend. He had flung himself face down 
upon mossy turf. Instantly he was up, and rac- 
ing back toward the Morris house fast as his 
feet could go. There he burst in upon Milly and 
Betty, wild-eyed and white-faced, but joyous in- 
deed, told them everything—making no reserve 
even over his temptation and how he had been 
saved from it, and wound up with: “Now my 
soulis at peace; I can dance ana be happy. Let 
things stand until tomorrow, please! It would 
be cruel, almost inhuman, to spring a sensation 
such as this, and eclipse Aunt Harriet’s party.” 
“We would never, never do that,” Milly said 
joyously. ‘“‘She hates me enough as it is—be- 
cause Billy likes me. She thinks, as I do, he is 
quite wasted on me. Indeed, she sald to him 
when he told her we were engaged: ‘Oh, you 
idiot! Why didn’t you take Betty?” 

Billy asked himself that question before the 
party was over. He got home an hour before 
the guests assembled. Betty was easily far and 
away the star of them. Allio filmy white, with 
strands of dull red coral at her throat and twined 
in her golden hair, she was so ravishing it is 
small wonder Billy’s callow heart wavered. In 
the third waltz he capitulated—lost his head en- 
tirely, and was only saved from making himself a 
pretty spectacle by Betty’s superior poise. Betty 
was shrewdly observant—she had read Hardy’s 
face like an open book while he waltzed with 
Milly. So she managed it that the four of them 
should meet in a shrubby nook outside the danc- 
ingtent. There things straightened themselves, 
with hardly a word spoken. But next day, witn 
the great news of Milly’s fortune, the world 
heard that she had lost a lover and gained a 
brother in Billy Graham.—Martha M. Williams, 
in San Francisco Call. 


Douth’s Department. 


WILLIE’S QUESTION. 


Where do you go when you go to sleep? 
That ’s what I want to know; 

There’s loads of things I can’t find out, 
But nothing bothers me so. 

Nurse puts me to bed in my little room 
And takes away the light; 

I cuddle down in the blankets warm 
And shut my eyes up tight, 

Then off I go to the funniest place, 
Where everything seems queer; 

Though sometimes it is not funny at all, 
Just like the way it is here. 

There’s mountains made of candy there, 

















Big fields covered with flowers, 
And lovely ponies, and birds and trees, 
A hundred times nicer than ours. . 
Often, dear mamma, I see you there, 
And sometimes papa, too; 
And last night the baby came back from heaven, 
And played like he used to do. 
So all of this day I’ve been trying to think, 
O, how I wish I could know, 
Whereabouts that wonderful country is 
Where sleepy little boys go. 
—The Independent. 


»— 


A Talking Crow. 


That the American crow can converse freely 
in his own language is a statement oft repeated 
by naturalists, but that he can also learn to talk 
good English is a fact not generally known even 
to his best acquaintances. . Indeed, it is not cer- 
tain that every crow has this capacity. In one 
case, however, a common black crow learned a 
deal of English. The crow in question is a well- 
known resident of Cameron, Mo., ands the prop- 
erty of Homer McGee, the son of a carpenter of 
that place. 

The bird is in the habit of greeting various per- 
sons whom he meets in the streets in a loud 
voice, though, aside from a few words, his va 
cabulary is little known to the ordinary citizen. 
But at home he becomes loquacious, and his 
owner is sometimes compelled to insist that 
crows shall be seen and not heard. 

One gray-haired woman relates that she was 
leaving home on a certain afternoon, when she 
heard a cry of “Grandma! Grandma!” She 
looked everywhere, thinking that her little 
grandson had come, but presently say the crow 
peeping mischievously from the housetop. 

When the writer visited him at his home 
the bird culled members of the family “ Pa,” 
“Ma,” “Nora” and “ Homer.” His interroga- 
tive “ What for?” was interposed in various 
parts of the conversation, with most laughable 
results. He called the chickens to their food, 
clucked like a hen and mewed like a kitten. It 
was said that he enjoyed a dogfight above all 
else, encouraged it in the beginning by shouting 
‘“* Hi-hi-hi! ” and adding fuel by spirited ejacula- 
tions of “ Sick ’em! ” and ** Lick ’em!”’ 

He plays with children, but fights if they dis- 
turb him. He is neat in his habits, taking a bath 
frequently, and using as atub any vessel what- 
ever which happens to contain enough water, 
uaving been known thus to honor a frying pan 
on occasion. He takes the greatest pleasure in 
scattering over the floor any nails which he may 
discover. He allows nothing to grow in his own- 
er’s garden after its head has once appeared 
above soil. . 


ip 
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Tommy’s Tribute to Education. 


Out at the Francis W. Parker school of the 
University of Chicago means and methods of 
education are used which, to the unenlightened 
mind, appear little less than startling. 

For instance: The children sing a song. Then 
each of them makes a drawing, which is sup- 
posed to illustrate the song which has just been 
sung. In this way the power of the pupils to 
** viznalize their conceptions” is fostered. 

The other daythe music of ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket” was started anc everybody joined in 
the singing. Then they all sat down to makea 
picture of what the song meant to them. 
‘Tommy,’ one of the youngest of the class, 
turned in a truly original sketch. He had drawn 
what might have been meant for a circle, and 
within it had outlined what appeared to be three 
waste baskets, “allin arow.’’ Underneath this 
diagram was a sprinkling of fly specks—or was 
it a representation of microbes as they appear 








‘under a magnifying glass? 


The teacher looked at the drawing for a mo- 
ment and then admitted that she was puzzled. 
She put her forefinger on the left-hand figure 
in the row of three inside the circle, and said: 
** Tommy, what is that?’”’ 

** Why, teacher, that’s the old oaken bucket.’’ 
The teacher pointed out the right-hand figure 
of the three. 

“* And that one, Tommy?” .she asked. 

*“ Pshaw! That’s the iron-bound bucket.” 
Teacher pointed to the circle which inclosed 
the three buckets. 

** What’s that? ” 

** That’s the well they hung in.” 

“ And what are these?” she asked finally, 
pointing to the ragged group of exaggerated fly 
specks below the rest of the picture. 

“ Those,” answered Tommy, with never the 
ghost of a smile in his big blue eyes, ‘‘ those are 
“all the loved spots which my infancy knew.’ ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


<—_ 
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Education of Washington. 


The following 1s an extract from S. Weir 
Mitchell’s autobiographical narrative of Wash- 
ington inthe MayCentury: “ I took Very easily 
to arithmetic, and later to mathematic studies. I 
remember with what pleasure and pride I accom- 
panied Mr. Williams when he went to survey 
some meadows on Bridge’s Creek. To discover 
that what could be learned at school might be 
turned to use in setting out the bounds of land 
gave me the utmost satisfaction. I have always 
had this predilection for such knowledge as can 
be put to practical uses, and was never weary of 
tramping after my teacher, which much sur- 
prised my sister-in-law. I took less readily to 
geography and history. Some effort was made 
(but this was later) to instruct me in the rudi- 
ments of Latin, but it was not kept up, and a 
phrase or two I found wrote later in a copy 
book is all that remains to me of that tongue. 

* I much regret that I never learned to spell 
very well or to write English with elegance. As 
the years went by I improved as to both de- 
fects, through incessant care on my part and 
copying my letters over and over. Great skillin 
the use of language I have never possessed, but 
I have always been able to make my meaning 
so plain in what I wrote that no one could fail 
to understand what I desired to make known. 

**T have always been willing to confess my 
lack of early education, but notwithstanding have 
been better able to present my reasors on paper 
than by word of mouth. I am aware, as I have 
said, that, except in the chase or in battle, my 





‘mind moves slowly, but I am further satisfied 


that under peaceful circumstances my final ca- 
pacity to judge and act is quite as good as that 
of men who, like General Hamilton, were my su- 
periors in power to express themselves. I may 
add that I learned early to write a ciear and very 
legible hand. As to spelling, my mother’s was 
the worst I ever saw, and I believe King George 
was no better at it than I,his namesake. This 
just now reminds me that I may have been 
named after his grandfather, King George II., 
for George was not a family name, and, as we 
were very loyal people, it may have been so.” 


Historical. 


——Goldfish are of Chinese origin. They were 
originally found in a large lake near Mount 
Tstentsing, and were first brought to Europe in 
the seventeenth century. The first in France 
came as a present to Mme. de Pompadour. 
—tThe people in England offered many ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the American colonies 
during the war for independence. A number ot 
officers in the army had resigned their commis- 
sions rather than serve in America. Petitions 
against the war had been offered to the King and 
Parliament from many towns. Thecity of London 
had declared its abhorrence of the measures de- 
signed to “ oppress our fellow-subjects in the 
Colonies,” and had begged the King to change 
his government. But none of these expressions 
had any effect upon those who had Spower in 
Great Britain, and as the war grew angrier, Eng- 
lish expressions of sympathy for the Colonies 
became fewer. 

—AIt was undoubtedly a very trying moment 
iuflicted upon the Southern representatives in 
Congress the other day, when Mr. Bartholdt of 
Missouri brought out the fact that Thomas Jef- 
ferson had entertained a negro at dinner. The 
negro in question was Julius Melbourn, born a 
slave in North Carolina in 1790 and given his free- 
dom in 1806 by his owner, Mrs. Melbourn, who 











| had educated him. More than half acentury ago 


a book was published, edited by a member of 
Congress, containing recollections and opinions 
of this negro, and this book Mr. Bartholdt pro- 
duced in the House, having obtained it from the 
congressional library. Melbourn theré gives an 
account of a visit made to Monticello in July, 
1815. He had heard so much of Jefferson and 
read so much of his writings that he wascon- 





sumed with a desire to see and converse with the 
great man. He speaks of the -cordiality with 
which Jefferson received him. 

——Few realize what a very important domes- 
tic part pewter played in the days of our distant 
ancestors. A peep at some of the English house- 
hold books of the Stuart days is quite a revela. 
tion on this point. In 1664, for instance, Sir 
Miles Stapleton, a Yorkshire Baronet, took it into 
his head to replenish his stock of pewter, and 
here are a few of his many purchases as recorded 
in his own handwring: ‘‘It., paid for six lardge 
puter platters or dishes at 1s. 7d.a pound, ard 
they weighed 57 pound and a half, which comes 
to £04.01.05; puid for two dozen of puter plates at 
is. 6d. a pound and they weighed 37 pound, 
£02.15.06; paid then more for two puter stands for 
the table, £00.08.00; one gallon puter can and six 
porringers £00.19.06; paid to William Hutchinson 
of Yorke, for 17 new puter dishes for the table 
weighing 74 pounds at 12 pence a pound £03.14.09.” 
And among other purchases at the same time 
are two dozen new pewter plates for 32s.; 
another two dozen at 15s. a dozen; and a large 
quantity of spoons, basins and candlesticks. 
-——A wonderful prosperity marked the whole 
of Jackson’s Presidency. Very much of it was 
due to the introduction of the locomotive, a ma- 
chine which changed the whole life of the people 
atasingle step. Poor roads had hitherto com- 
pelled Americans to move slowly, while they 
were eager to move quickly, and the enormous 
extent of the country had been more trouble- 
some than valuable to them; they now found the 
very instrument they needed. They ibegan to 
move, act, think and speak in an entirely new 
fashion. These eight years are the first that are 
altogether like our own times, though on a much 
smaller scale; they are the beginning of the mod- 
ern history of the United States. 

——In 1808, the foreign slave trade was forbid- 
den by law in the United States. 


Curious Facts. 


——A child of five should weigh forty-one 
pounds and have a chest girth of 234 inches. 
——The fact that day birds become nocturnal 
at migration times, uttering notes usedion no other 
occasion in the year; that they fly at a speed be- 
yond their ordinary powers and at heights beyond 
their ordinary haunts, leads Dr Catke to believe 
that they possess in their powers of flight and 
soaring some principle not employed on any other 
occasion and hitherto not taken into account by 
naturalists. 

——An idea of the dimensions of a modern en- 
gine can be gained from the figures which rep- 
resent the largest and most powerful one the 
Baldwin Company ever built. The total weight 
was 267,800 pounds, and the weight on the driv- 
ers was 237,800 pounds. The diameter of the 
boiler was 78} inches and it contained 463 tubes, 
2} inches in diameter and nineteen feet in length. 
The fire box was 108 inches long and seventy- 
eight inches wide, with a heating surface of 210.3 
square feet. The heating surface of the tubes 
was 5155.8 square feet, and of the firebrick tubes 
23.9, making a total of 5390 square feet. The 
gauge of this engine was four feet 8} inches, 
the cylinders were 19x32x32 inches, and the driv- 
ers sixty-seven inches. 

——The largest cathedral in the world is St. 
Peter’s at Rome, on the site where it is said Peter 
was interred. The total length of the interior is 
6124 English feet; transept, 446} feet; diameter 
cupola, 193 feet; height of dome from pavement 
to top of the cross, 448 feet. It was begun in 
A. D. 1450, dedicated in 1626, but not finished 
until 1880. Forty-three Popes lived and died 
during the process of building. The cost is set 
down at $70,000,000. 

——tThe operating expenses of a bank with a 
capital of $100,000 is 2.34 per cent. ot the loans 
and discounts, but the operating expenses are 
only 1.33 per cent. ifthe bank have a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more. 

-—Crane and Friedlander, who have experi- 
mented on its bacaericidal properties, find that 
roasted coffee is a decidedly active agent in the 
destruction of germs, including some of the more 
serious and important ones. 

—More than eight million of the 13,500,000 
people in Mexico do not work. Counting out the 
children and aged, there remain 3,774,148 possible 
producers who produce absolutely nothing. 
Then—and here is an astonishing figure—there 
are in domestic service 1,488,024, as against 116,- 
000 of dignified salary earners. 

—A shaving of wood curs up owing to con- 
traction on one side and expansion on the other. 
This expansion is accelerated by what is known 
as the “ back iron” or “ cap iron ” which is used 
in most planes. 

——The total area used for farming purposes 
in the United States is 841,000,000 acres—an area 
l rger than England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Germany, Austria, Spain, Japan and 
the Transvaal. There are 10,438,000 persons en- 
gaged in the agricultural pursuits, while all 
other iadustries employ but 18,845,000. One-third 
of the people 1s therefore devoted to farming. 
——Tattooing is now done with a needle driven 
by electricity. 

—tThe largest dwelling house in the world is 
the Freihaus, in asuburb of Vienna, containing in 
all between 1200 and 1500 rooms, divided into up- 
ward of four hundred separate apartments. The 
immense house, wherein a whole city lives, works, 
eats and sleeps, has thirteen courts—five open 
and eight covered—and a garden within its walls. 
——Thirty-seven per cent. of the American 
people now live in cities of more than fuur thou- 
sand inhabitants. 














Hotes and Queries. 


THE First CABLE.—" K.J.”: The laying of 
the first cable between the United States and 
Great Britain was begun Aug. 5, 1857. The shore 
end was laid at Valentia Island, Ireland, and the 
four vessels carrying the cable sailed Aug. 6; on 
Aug. 11 the cable broke from the United States 
steamship Niagara andiwas lost. The second at- 
tempt to lay a cable was begun July 17, 1858; the 
Niagara carried half and her end was spliced to 
the cable on Her Majesty’s steamship Agamem- 
non in midocean on July 28, and the two vessels 
separated, the Niagara landing her end in Trin- 
ity Bay, Newfoundland, on Aug. 5, 1858, and the 
Agamemnon Janding hers the same day in Valen- 
tia Bay. This cable broke Sept. 1, 1858. After 
several years another cable was prepared, but 
broke Aug. 1, 1865. A fourth was prepared and 
laid by the Great Eastern, July 13-27, 1866: 
SUBMARINE Boats.—‘ Jack”: The naval 
officers who have been trying to obtain a suita- 
ble system of seeing from on board submarine 
boats have been outdone by a Washington clergy- 
man, who has for some time been engaged in ex- 
periments with a method of observation intended 
to be used for viewing objects under water, the 
observer being on the surface. It was found 
that the conditions could be reversed, and that 
the observer in the submarine under water could 
view objects on the surface, the advantage be- 
ing a normal all-around vision, with the addi- 
tional gain of magnified observation. The min- 
ister was allowed to develop his invention 
at the Washington Navy Yard, and when he 
had nearly perfected it he found himself in pos- 
session of attractive offers from rival submarine 
boat builders. It has been one of the grave 
questionsin the operation of the submarine to 
find a successful observation tube. Most of the 
systems in use are efficient enough in fine 
weather, when thre sunlight adds to the visibility 
of an object, but in hazy or dark weather the 
system usually falls to work. Asthe submarine 
will usually be used on occasions when there is 
little or no light, it became important that some 
device should be perfected capable of permitting 
vision in bad weather. I[fthis has been accom- 
plished, it will add to the efficiency of the sub- 
marine boats, as well as contribute to the safety 
of those on duty in them. 

THE CossacKs.—“ Sergeant’’: They are a 
mixed race of Russian, Polish, Tartar and other 
elements. Their principal homes are the steppes 
of the Don and of Ciscaucasia and a region at the 
southern end of the Ural Mountains, on the bor- 
ders of European Russia and Siberia. They are 
regarded by the Russian government as a mili- 
tary division of the people, and the males eligible 
for service are organized in eleven voiskos or 
corps. In addition tothe cavalry there are in. 
fantry and field artillery. The total number of 
the raceis probably between 1,500,000 and 2,000,- 
000. Russia’s total war strength was esti- 
mat‘ed last year at approximately 4,600,000 men, 
with 562,000 horses. 

THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS.—“ J. S. M.”: The 
| Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 








the United States, Section 1, reads: “ All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State 
wherein theyreside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
Iberty Or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law.” 

THE Co“pEsT City.—'8. V.”: The coldest 

city In the world is Yakutsk, eastern Siberia, 
in the empire of the Czar and the Russians. It is 
the great commercial emporium of East Siberia 
and the capital of the province of Yakutsk, 
which, in most of its area of 1,517,063 square miles 
is a bare desert. the soil of which is frozen to a 
great depth. Yakutsk consists of about four 
hundred houses of European structure, standing 
apart. The intervening spaces are occupied by 
winter yoorts, or huts of the Northern nomads, 
with earthen roofs, doors covered with hairy 
hides and windows of ice. 
GOLIATH’s HEIGHT.—“ Student ”’: According 
to Samuel, he was “ six cubits and a span.” We 
have no accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
cubits, since the cubit of the Temple is estimated 
variously by high authorities as from nineteen 
to twenty-six inches. Mr. Greaves gives the 
length of the cubit as twenty-one inches, and the 
span nine inches. This would make Goliath’s 
height about eleven feet three inches. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


..--Today! Itis a word of wonderful promise. 
It tells that this very moment the wondrous love 
of .God is for thee,is even now waiting to be 
poured into thy heart; that today all that Christ 
has done, and is able to do within thee, this very 
day it is within thy reach. Today the Holy 
Ghost is within thee, sufficient for every need 
and equal to every emergency.—Andrew Murray. 
----Prayer isthe greatest thing in the world. 
It keeps us near to God—my own prayer has 
been most weak, wavering and inconsistent, yet 
has been the best thing I have ever done.—Sam- 
uel Chapman Armstrong. 

..-- Why do we keep our lives so dark by clos- 
ing our eyes to the heavenly splendor that is 
playing upon them? Every act might gleam with 
@ gracious presence; for has it not been given us 
to do by One who is worthy? Life would leap 
forth with glad bounds toward the untroubled 
joy that is set before it did we thrill to the sense 
of the holy privilege that is ours in His presence 
in our service.—J. E. McFayden. 

.---I oppose, as I would every useless fear in 
men, the lamentation that the feelings grow old 
with lapse of years. It is the narrow heart alone 
which does not grow, the wide one becomes 
larger.—Jean Paul Richter. 

..-. TO enjoy prayer we must be used to it.— 
Austin Phelps. 











serve minutely without being observed.” 


Brilliants. , 


Upon John Ruskin’s writing desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The,word * Today.” 


Honored of ail, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 
He let * Tomorrow ’’ bide its time, 

And used “ Today.” 


Upon the tablet of the will 
How good to write, the self-same way, 
Putting tomorrow’s uses by, 
The word “ Today!” 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


After long days of rain and gloomy weather 
Thesun came out again; the roof of gray 
Scattered and fied, and vanished quite away; 
Sun, sky, and earth made merry all together. 


In the green groves the birds trilled forth to- 
gether, 











My heart sang too, “ The sun came out again 
After long days of rain and gloomy weather.” 
—W. H. Belford, in May Lippincott’s. 


** Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great; 

And so from these brown-handed children, 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman, 

The noble and wise of the land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette, 
Shall be. held in the little brown hand.” 


A heart full of thankfulness, 
A thimbleful of care; 

A soulof simple hopefulness, 
An early morning prayer. 


A smile to greet the morning with; 
A kind word as the key 

To open the door and greet the day, 
Whate’er it bring to thee. 


A patient trust in Providence, 
To sweeten all the way, 
All these, combined with thoughtfulness, 
Will make a happy day. 
—Christian Advocate. 


*¢ The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
The meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall, 

My heart still lingers with them all. 

Ye strangers on my native sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still.” 








Home Dressmaking. 
Wintn by anv Manton. 





Oh Rx ee 
A a \ 
4719 Corset Cover, 4720 Box Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. $2 to 40 bust. 


Corset Cever. 4719. 


Shapely corset covers that fit nicely, yet are not 
over snug, are in constant demand and never can be 
too numerous. This one is peculiarly pretty and at- 
tractive, is eminently simple and can be made of any 
of the materials in vogue for underwear. The model, 
however, is of linen batiste, with insertion and frills 
of embroidery and bands of beading. 

The corset cover is cut with fronts and back, which 
are laid in narrow tucks to the waist line, and is 
closed at the centre with a box plait in shirt-waist 
style. Over the upper edge and at the waist line are 
applied bands of beading that are threaded with rib- 
bon, by means of which the size is regulated. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 1} yards 36 inches wide, 14 yards of insertion,3 
yards of edging and 1} yards of beading to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4719, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Weman’s Bex Coat with Piain or Mandolin 
Sleeves. 4730. 

Loose box coats make exceedingly smart wraps that 
are eminently comfortable as~well.: This one is 
adapted to all the range of cloaking materials, but is 
shown in tan-colored cloth with touches of darker 
velvet, and is stitched with corticelli silk. The spe- 
cial features of the model are the mandolin sleeves‘ 
and the additional lapels which are exceedingly ef- 
fective. When liked, however, plain sleeves can be 
substituted for the larger ones, as shown in the small 
sketch. 

The coat is made with fronts and backs and is 
shaped by means «f shoulder, under-arm and centre 
back seams. A pocket is inserted in each front, and 
the closing is mate invisibly by’ means ofa fiy. The 
extra lapels are applied under the fronts and collar, 
and roll over with them on indicated lines. The man- 
dolin sleeves are cut in one piece each, and are fin- 
ished with plain cuffs, but the plain sleeves are in 
regulation coat style with uppers and unders. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 2} yards 44 inches 

wide or 24 yards 52 inches wide, with } yard of velvet 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4720, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 











4722 Blouse with 
Pointed Yoke, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4721 Misses’ House 
Jacket, 12 to16 yrs 


Misses’ House Jacket. 4721. 


Pretty, tasteful morning jackets are always in de- 
mand and make attractive garments for breakfast 
Wear as well as,for use during the hours spent in one’s 
Own apartments. This one is designed for young girls 
and is exceedingly youthful and graceful, its broad 
collar drooping well over the shoulders and the fitted 
back giving a trimness and neatness to the figure. As 
shown the material 1s sprigged muslin trimmed with 
frills of embroidery, but there are countless others 
which are equally appropriate. 

The jacket is made with fronts and back, the back 
being laid in tucks to the waist line and the fronts 
being gathered at the upper edge and stayed by means 
of an underfacing. The cape collar is arranged over 
the whole and the neck is finished with a little frill. 
be — ny i either flowing style and finished 
or in 0) 
wniees p style with cuffs as may be 
The quantity of material required for the medi 
size 1s 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 mene Une 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with <4 yards of embroidery 
to trim as illustrate d. 


The pattern, 4721, is cut in s 
weranoee een a izes for girls of 12, l4and 





Blou-e with Pointed Yoke. 47228. 
To be Made With ur Without the Fitted Lining and 
With Long or Elbow Sleeves. 

Pointed yokes are eminently becoming to the 
greater number of figures and are to be noted on 
many of the newest and smartest waists. This one 
is cut in drop style and extends over the shoulders 
to give the broad linetof the season. As illustrated, 
the waist is made of pale green chiffon louisine with 
yoke of cream-colored lace and bands of pale green vel- 
vet held by fancy stitches,but is well adapted to wash 
able fabrics and can be made lined or unlined, as may 
be preferred. The long sleeves are full and graceful 
and are much to be desired for every-day wear, but 
those of elbow length are extremely graceful and 


Somewhat more dressy when the blouse is designed 


for dinner or evening use. 

The blouse is made with the fitted lining over 
which the full front, backs and yoke are arranged. 
Both front and backs are gathered at upper and 
lower edges and blouse becomingly over the belt, 
while the yoke is quite separate. The sleeves are full 
at the shoulders and are either gathered into cuffs 
or cut in elbow length and left free. The closing is 
made invisibly at the back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 


----He alone is an acute observer who can ob- | size is 3,yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 


or lj yards 44 inches wide, with 13 yards of all-over 
lace, 4 yard of silk for belt and J)2 yards of velvet rib- 
bon to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4722, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4U-inch bust measure. 








4724 Circular Skirt 
with Flounce, 
22 t- 30 waist. 


4723 Tucked Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust 


Tucked Bleuse. 4723. 


To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining and 
With Elbow or Long Sleeves. 
Simple biouses tucked to give various effects are 


Song-sparrow, thrush, and robin sang amatn; | 4mong the favorites of the season, and are peculiarly 


charming for the fine muslins and the soft thin silks 
so much in vogue. This one combines full-length 
tucks with those of yoke depth, and closes at the 
centre front, a fact which in itself is specially worthy 
of note. The model is made of Persian lawn with 
frills and collar of lace,and is unlined; ut the lining, 
can be used whenever material renders it desirable. 
The waist consists of the smoothly fitted lining, 
fronts and back. The back is tucked in groups, that 
extend from neck and shoulders to the waist line and 
give a tapering effect to the hgure, but the fronts are 
laid in alternate groups of full and part length, while 
the sleeves are tucked in graduated lengths with a 
group at the centre whieh extends to the lower edge. 
When elbow sleeves are used the frills make the 
prettiest possible finish, but cuffs are used with those 
of full length. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 4g yards 2l inches wide, 3j yards 27 inches wide or 
$2 yards 44 inches wide, with 3} yard of all over lace 
and 2 yards of lace for frills to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4/23, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, J8 
and 4¢-inch bust measure. 





Circular Skirt with Flounce. 4724. 


Full skirts, in what are variously called 1830 and 1360 
styles, appear to take the precedence of all others for 
the soft, clinging stuffs of the seison. This one is 
peculiarly graceful and is trimmed with narrow bias 
ruffles characteristic of the style. As shown it 1s 
made of pale blue crepe de chine, but it suited toa 
variety of fabrics. 

The skirt is made with an upper portion and flounce, 
the upper portion being cut in two sections, front 
and back,so avoiding the cen re back seam, and is 
laid in plaits at the upper edge which provide grace- 
ful folds below. The flounce also is circular, but is 
gathered at the upper edge to give additional fullness 
and joined to the skirt, the seam being concealed by 
the ruffles. Any trimming that may be preferred can 
be used, but the little bias ruffles are always attract- 
ive. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 13 yards 21 inches wide, ll yards 27 inches wide 
or 63 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4724, is cut in sizes fora 22, z4, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassaCB&. “ETTS PLC UGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 








MOOSEHEAD IS FREE FROM ICE. 
Maice is Beady fer the Fishermen. 

Have you purchased a new fishing outfit? 
Have you selected your fishing grounds? Well, 
at last the lakes are clear. The ice left Moose- 
head last Monday. Sebago has been clear for 
quite awhile. Black bass are sporting in Bel- 
grade, and away down in Washington County in 
Grand Lake, fishing has been in pregress for two 
weeks. 

If you have any particular choice in regard to 
your species of fish, just signify your preference 
and get a Boston & Maine “ Fishing and Hunt- 
ing’ buoklet. You can get it for two cents, also 
accompanying it a book giving the fish and game 
laws of Northein New England and Canada. 
No sportsman can afford to be without these two 
booklets. Send a stamp to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, they’ll take care of you. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 








sted 
ALBERT H. PETTENGILL, late of Somer- 
ville, in said County, deceased, intestate. 
W E yay on has been presented to 





ur ant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Helen M. 
Petténgill, of Somerville, in the County cf Middle- 
sex, without giving a suretyon her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of May, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Cort. 

tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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The Horse. 


Using the Whip. 


Few drivers take the reins without taking 
the whip ut the same time, and out of the vast 
number who <lo so it would be interesting to 
know how many of them know anything 
about its true use. It is often abused, and 
its abuse may arise from ignorance, thought- 
lessness or brutality, which in some indi 
viduals appear to be inherent. 

Too many highly bred, spirited young 
horses are rendered dangerous or useless 
every year by the unnecessary use of the 
whip to allow this to be passed over with- 
out directing the attention of farmers and 
others to the matter. 

The whip can be used with judgment to 
persuade the horse to be prompt and obedi- 
ent without castigation; but when a thrash- 
ing is given the well-bred colt never forgets 
it, so that the next time anything happens 
to make a plunge, it is such a one that a per- 
son would think he was going to jump into 
the next county. Here the foundation of 
future trouble is laid, for such an animal 
may be sold for a lady or timid man’s use 
and some sight or other brings that whip- 
ping to his mind that he bounces off, jumps 
round, or plunges, scaring the driver, who 
may lose his or her head, which may causea 
serious accident. 

Had judgment been exercised when the 
first mistake occurred all this would have 
been prevented in all possibility—if firm- 
ness had been used with appreciative words 
of correction the horse would have main- 
tained his composure and gone on quietly. 
On the other hand, he becomes a rebel 
from harsh treatment; often, too, he will 
acquire that bad habit of ‘‘jibbing’’ after- 
ward, which habit, by the way, is often 
improved by a full dose of whip. 

The horse that requires the whip is a drone 
and a dunce of low birth, therefore lethar- 
gic, from which there is no cure, either by 
kindness or force. But the well-bred ani- 
mal should be treated as an intelligent creat- 
ure, and he will soon bend to maa’s will. 
On the other hand, use the whip and he will 
fight you. 

Let any one try kindness with firmness of 
manner and voice; it will soon become ap- 
parent that the man has command over these 
creatures without brute force. 

If a horse is nervous how can any sane 
driver expect to cure it with a whip? 
Caress, coax, encourage, and show the horse 
there is nothing to fear, he will walk up, 
look well, snort, and go on; then the next 
time he will just look, and a word of en- 
couragement sends him along. 

Thrash the horse and see what takes place, 
and will take place ever after. The whip 
ca. be placed on the dashboard, so as to be 
at hand in case of emergency should any- 
thing unusual occur, when it may be used to 
steady the animal. But the less use made 
of it the better for man and beast. 

Shyers are not cured of shying by the use 
of the whip as a general rule, but they are 
often whipped unmercifully for it all the 
same. The doctor would tell you in most 
cases that the act was the result of defect- 
ive vision; itis, therefore, cruelty to the 
poor creature to castigate it. 

If steady, continual perseverance will not 
eure a balky horse, neither whip nor lighted 
straw will. Such rebels should be relegated 
to hard work in a double team and all lick- 
ings dispensed with. 

Shyers should have the blinders of the 
harness bridle bound round so that the 
horse, especially those with defective eye- 
sight, can see downward only, so as to know 
where to put the feet, but not objects 
around. No one should ever strike a horse 
on the cop of or side of the head, because 
the eyes may be injured. 








An authority on horses says that the gray 


will live the longest, and that roans come | 


next in order. Blacks, he asserts, seldom 
live to be over twenty, and creams rarely 
exceed ten or fifieen. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that grays and sorrels 
often live to a useful old age. As tothe 
alleged short terms of the otber colors, there 
is room for discussion. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, the Government chem- 
ist, will have an article in the new agri- 
cultural Yearbook chronicling his conclu- 
sions from the experiments conducted dur- 
ing the past year as to the effect of borax 
and other food adulterants upon health and 
digestion. The press of the country has, 
during the past year, contained many hu- 
morous allusions to the doctor’s borax 
boarding: house. 

Dr. Wiley says that the results of the ex- 
periments show that the addition of small 
quantities of borax or boracic acid to the 
food of healthy subjects produces a slight 
disturbance inthe digestion and assimila- 
tion of food. In larger quantities the dis- 
turbances were more manifest, but the ef- 
fect produced upon different individuals 
varied greatly. The doctor believes that the 
protection of the most susceptible to the in- 
fluences of these preservatives is a safe 
basis to proceed upon. He concludes that 
while perhaps the use of borax or doracic 
acid in food products should not absolately 
be prohibited, it is evident that if they are 
employed, proper notice of the fact should 
be given to the .consumer, either on the 
labels of the packages or otherwise. 


An important discovery has apparently 
been made by the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who have been inves- 
tigating the contamination of water sup- 
plies for drinking purposes. It is found 
that many of the bad odors and tastes of 
water are due to the growth of alge, a low 
order of vegetation, and a bulletin is being 
prepared showing that sulphate of copper, 
or blue stone, in a diJution so extreme as to 
be odorless, tasteless and entirely harm- 
less to man will destroy or prevent 
the appearance of alge. This is of 
importance when it is stated that 
typhoid is largely coincident with the 
growth of alge. Itis further shown that 
one part of copper sulphate to one hundred 
thousand parts of water quickly destroys 
typhoid and cholera germs. It is believed 
that no such satisfactory means of rapidly 
and cheaply sterilizing a reservoir has ever 
been known and that it must prove of im- 
mense advantage. Thecost of material is 
practically nothing. These investigations 
of the department have been carried on by 
George T. Moore, a Government plant phys- 
iologist. 

The fly of the apple-tree borer will scon 
be abroad, and this suggests attention to 
the importance of watching the trunks of 
the apple trees. The tree in branch or leaf 
gives no indication of the fatal ravages of 
the borer until utter destruction has been 
accomplished. The trunk and limbs ot a 
well-kept young apple tree will took as vig- 
orous and clean as though in perfect health, 
whereas borers may have girdled the tree 
with the exception of a single inch of bark. 

The only safe method lies in carefully ex- 
amining the trees at their bases at least 
twice a year. A slight spotting or discol- 





oration of the bark indicates the presence 
of the worm, and, in spite of various elab- 
orate cures and preventives, the old-time 
method with a sharp knife and a wire and 
also a sharp pair of eyes geems to be the 
most effective. 

The fiy prefers to lay its eggs in rough 
places or crevices in the bark of the apple 
and quince trees, just above the surface of 
the ground—just the place where it is most 
inconvenient to find them and dig them out. 
A practice which 1 have found useful is to 
hill up the trunks about this time of year, 
before the fly deposits her eggs. Late in 
June this can be leveled away and what 
eggs have been laid will be further up on 
the trunk, where they never seem to do so 
much damage. 

The forthcoming Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will contain a com- 
prehensive article by Dr. Salmon, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, on the re- 
lation of the Federal Government to the 
contro! of contagious animal diseases. 

“Most enlightened governments,’’ says 
Dr. Salmon, “ have fosterei and encour- 
aged animal industry, and have endeavored 
to throw around it such safeguards as 
could be suggested to protect it from the 
numerous destructive diseases or animal 
plagues which from time immemorial have 
constantly existed in some parts of the 
world, always ready to follow the lines of 
traffic and overrun fresh territory. Fortu- 
nately the United States began the super- 
vision of imported animals before many 
Old World plagues h»d been introduced 
upon this continent, and as there were 
few indigenous diseases of a_ rapidly 
spreading character, our farm animals have 
not been destroyed by disease to the ex- 
tent they have been in many other parts of 
the world. Nevertheless, certain diseases 
exist and are very troublesome and destruct- 
ive. Pleuro-pneumonia and foot and mouth 
disease have invaded our territory several 
times, but have been entirely eradicated by 
the Federal Government.”’ 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Corn and Chemicals. 

Striking results have been obtained at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station by the 
use of fertilizers containing potash. The 
soils of that section, as well as of many 
other valley soils of New England, seem to 
be poor in that element. 

The illustration shows the product of two 
plots of the same size, one unfertilized and 
the other fertilized with muriate of 
potash. The yield from the unfertilized plot 
amounted to eighty-nine pounds of stover 
and fifty-two pounds of earcorn, while from 
the plot receiving muriate of potash were 
gathered 180 pounds of stover and 167 
pounds of ear corn. Here the increase of 
stover is one hundred per cent. and that of 
ear corn three hundred per cent., due to the 
use of potash. 
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Spring in the Old-fashioned Flower 
Garden. 

The early spring moaths will hardly be 
unsidered a very interesting time of year 
in the average Northern garden. Yet, to 
those fortunate enough to have what might 
be termed an old-fashioned flower garden, 
it is a very fascinating period. 

Although there may not be many flowers 
in bloom yet, every bright day creates a de- 
sire to take a walk in the garden to see if 
things are beginning to grow, and to the 
true gardener—amateur or professional—it 
is the most interesting time of the year. It 
is the time of preparation and expectation, 
when the whole earth seems filled with sup- 
pressed energy, that is just awakening into 
the hum and activity of life after the long 
winter sleep. 

A stroll through the garden will reveal 
the plump red peony buds pushing through 
the soil; the purplish stems of the bleeding- 
hearts seem to grow while one luvoks at 
them ; and there is actually a flower in full 
bloom—the winter aconite. Almost before 
the frost is out of the ground the latter 
claims the honor, in many gardens, of 
being the first flower to open in spring. It 
is very like a single-flowered buttercup, set 
in a frill of green leaves, and seldom reaches 
the height of three inches. 

Following very closely upon the winter 
aconite, if not flowering at the same time, 
the snowdrops, daffodil, crocus, lily of the 
valley, leopard’s bane, violets, rock cress, 
and the pretty little dwarf iris are among 
the desirable hardy plants that usually 
head the floral procession of the seasons. 

The spring is a very suitable period for 
planting late-flowering plants, as they sel- 
dom feel bad effects from the lateness. 

All dead tops still remaining on the plants 
should be carefully cut away; andif any 
extensive alterations have been decided 
upon, now is the most satisfactory time of 
the whole year in which to undertake them. 
Most plants can now be dug up and trans- 
planted without showing any ill effects—in 
fact, many of them are much benefited by 
it—especially those plants that spread by 
underground stems, like the asters, sun- 
flowers, golden glow, bergamot, etc. These 
should be dug up, theground well mauured, 
and then replanted, five or six of the strong- 
est shoots being generally sufficient to form 
agood clump the coming season, yielding 
much finer flowers than if left undisturbed. 

The ponies, Oriental poppies, gas plant 
and other deep-rooted plauts that do not 
spread very much, are better left undis- 
turbed, but are much benefited by manure 
being carefully dug in around their roots. 
If it is necessary to move them, they 
should be lifted with a large ball of earth, 
leaving the roots as much undisturbed as 
possible.—Floral Life. 








Apples Dull and Weak. 


The warmer weather and increase of fresh 
fruit and green stuff has hurt the trade in apples. 
Dealers complain of lack of buyers willing to 
make offers of any kind, and as a result there 
has been some cutting of price. Quotations 
based on actual sales indicate a slightly lower 
range of values. Good No. 1 Russets, for in- 
stance, can scarcely be quoted above $2.75, and 
many are sold at $2.50. Really good Baldwins 
are not very plenty at this season, and sell yet at 
$3, while a few choice Northern Spys bring $3.50. 

The season for apple exportsis practically at 
an end, all records having been surpassed. The 
total is more than one million barrels above 
that of last year, the figures being 3,466,893 
barrels, against 2,461,933 barrels last year and 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S : 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Gafo, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


Thesafest. Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Itnaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTtRY 

FIRING. to scar or 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 








. 
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CORN WITH AND WITHOUT POTASH. 
See descriptive article. 





794,424 barrels the preceding year. ‘New York 
leads this year with 1,104,919 barrels, followed by 
Montreal with 728,132 barrels and Boston third, 
671,461 barrels. Other ports are Portland, Me., 
366,028 barrels; Halifax, 512,155 barrels; St. John. 
N. B., 79,540 barrels,and Anapolis, N. S., 14,658 
barrels. sou 


Crop and Produce Notes. 


Maple sugar 2nd syrup are plenty and slow of 
sale. Prices are still lower this week. 
From all indications the fruit season in Cali- 





fornia, which opens with cherries, bids fair to be. 


somewhat more tardy than usual this year on ac- 
count of the long period of excessive rainfall and 
cool weather during February and March. 

Field beans are in light receipt, but demand is 
slow and prices hold steady. 

Evaporated apples are in moderate demand, 
Dut held with confidence, occasionally above 
quotations. Sun-dried apples continue dull and 
weak. Chops easy. Cores and skins firm and 
some holders asking more than quoted. 

Values in the fertilizer market remain quiet 
but steady on a good demand from the Eastern 
planters, who are taking fairly liberal quantities 
of ammoniates. The volume of business is 
normal and conditions are decidedly healthy, but 
beyond this the market is lacking in new feature. 
Western blood and tankage are moving aleng 
with moderate speed at good prices, and several 
large contracts have been made for future deliv- 
eries of tankage. Prices of fish scrap have not 
as yet been affected by recent heavy buying, but 
an upward tendency is shown. Shipments of 
potashes against contracts are now being made 
and that is practically all that Is doing in them. 

Favorable Crop Conditions. 


The outlook for crops and general farming con- 
ditions is summarized as follows from reports of 
numerous correspondents under supervision of 
J. W. Smith, section director of the New Eng- 
land Weather Bureau: 

The week presents a marked contrast to the 
last; the warm weather, with drying winds and 
light precipitation that prevailed, put the soil in 
excellent shape for cultivation, and, in some lo- 
calities, for planting. The crops most benefited 
were fall grain and grass, the latter showing a 
flue growth. Much plowing and harrowing were 
done in all parts of the section, and although the 
season is considered somewhat late, the pros- 
pects seem to be brightening, and most corre- 
spondents have made encouraging reports. 
Early planted garden truck in the southern sec- 
tions has made rapid progress, and the gardeners 
in eastern Massachusetts are more hopeful of a 
successful season. Peas, beets, onionsiand spin- 
ach are up on many farms and have, in some cases, 
received a first cultivating. tKhubarb is in above 
the average condition and of good quality. Small 
fruits are budding out better than was expected, 
although many raspberry and blackberry canes 
were winter-killed. With the exception, in some 
places, of peaches, fruit trees are promising well, 
there being in Rhode Island and southern Con- 
necticut a full bloom on cherry and plum trees, 
while apples look promising. The week has 
been favorable to tobacco growers, and while 
many are in favor of May-set plants, a greater 
number think thatthe June-set, in the long run, 
do better; the soil is warmer and, getting a 
quicker start, the plants make a much healthier 
growth. The acreage of shade-grown will prob- 
ably equal that of last year, and this method of 
growing the plants will be used to uw greater ex- 
tent to test its desirability, and, also, to compare 
the merits of home and foreign-grown seed. 

AS regards both temperature and precipitation, 
the week presents a marked contrast to the pre- 
ceding one. Temperatures were, in most cases, 
above t:e average for the day, while at night 
they, in some cases, were comparatively low. 
Excepting aiong the southeastern coast the pre- 
cipitation was far below the usual amount, none 
occurring at many stations. The sunshine was 
largely in excess of the usual for the time of 
year. The southerly winds, combined with 
the high temperatures, were, in most portions 
of the district, beneficial, as many fields 
and meadows were very wet. Although the 
night temperatures the first part of the week 
were low, there being frost on the morning 
of the third in some localities, the .day 
and mean temperatures were generally above 
the normal. At Boston the maximum on the 
fifth, 82°, was two degrees higher than has ever 
occurred on the same day since official records 
have been made. At Brookfield, Ct., the highest 
reading was on the fourth, 88°, the same point 
being reached at West Derry, N. H., on the fifth. 
At Boston the mean for the week was 62°, eight 
degrees above that of the corresponding week 
of 1903, and fourteen degrees above that of the 
week preceding. The highest mean that is re- 
corded is 70° in 1895; the lowest, 46° in 1877. 

The rainfall of the week was exceptionally 
light, except at Block Island and Nantucket and 
their vicinity, the fall at the latter being 0.60 of 
aninch. ln the interior, at mapy points, there 
was none. 
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The Weather and the Food Markets. 


The events of the last féw weeks have illus- 
trated in many ways the influence of weather 
upon the supply and price of food and the great 
advantage which modern facilities give us for 
making good our deficiencies from far-distant 
sources of supply. 

Our potato crop last year was poor. Drought 
at the beginning of the growing season and 
blight near its end resulted, over wide areas, in 
tubers that were few in a hill and small at that. 
We would be today in the midst of a potato fam- 
ine if the world were not sending us its surplu:. 
Six foreign lands are contributing to make up 
our deficiency. We cannot tell an Egyptian from 
a Long Island potato, but many of us are eating 
@ part of the crop that the fellahin raised last 
year. A steamship from Liverpool last week 
brought us six thousand bags of Egyptian pota- 
toes, and these supplies were supplemented by 
the arrival of 12,877 bags from Hamburg, 3202 
from Bremen, 5113 bags from Scotland, besides 
important quantities from Belgium, Ireland and 
Nova Scotia, to say nothing of the new crop that 
is just beginning to arrive from Bermuda. 

Uur onion supply also began to show signs of 
petering out about two months ago, but Egypt 
and Bermuda have come nobly to the rescue. 
We received in one day last week 12,422 bags of 
onions from Egypt, and supplies still on the 
ocean are already sold; but as sixty thousand 
crates from Bermuda and other regions are due 
to arrive very soon, prices are ex: ected to drop. 

Perhaps we seldom think of the lemon asa 
warm-weather fruit, but all growers are keenly 
alive to the fact. Lemons trom foreign sources 
have been pouring into our markets in great anp- 
ply, but unfortunately they are a drug, and prices 
have dropped to a low figure. The reason is 
simply because our spring has been so very 
backward, with unusually low temperatures and 
much rainy weather. 

Cuba has been entering our market with hun- 
dreds of crates of vegetables before the spring 
crop from the Southern States was fairly ready 
for shipment. We may expect before very long 
that other islands of the West Indies will im- 
prove the advantage of their more southerly 
position and add a few weeks to our garden 
truck season by supplying the markets before 
our own cropscomein. There is a great oppor- 
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tunity for the island growers if they are ener- 
getic enough to improve it. 

One fact has been particularly prominent in 
tbe last few weeks, and that is that the best 
products are always in demand at good prices, 
no matter how overstocked the markets may be 
with cheap, inferior grade. The egg famine, for 
example, is at an end, and the market is over- 
burdenea with cheap grades at falling prices; 
but choice qualities are held at steady prices in 
spite of the large receipts. 

It is noteworthy that the hothouses, which 
now supply cucumbers, cauliflower, lettuce, mush- 
rooms, radishes, mint and rhubarb before the 
regular season, have multiplied so greatly that 
unless their products are of theibest quality they 
crowd the markets and prices are low. But the 
best qualities are notequal to the demand, and 
are carried off by consumers as soon as they come 
within reach.—New York Sun. 





The Outlook for Grain. 


The feature of the Government’s crop re- 
port for May, issued May 10, is # reduction of 
4,932,000 acres 1n the area under winter wheat 
from the acreage reported seeded in the fall. 
There were but 964,000 acres abandoned last 
year, while 4,868,000 acres were killed in 1902, 


2,015,000 acres in 1901 and 3,563,000 acres in 1900— |° 


an average of 2,847,500 acres for the four years 
lastnamed. The reduction in acreage this year 
is equivalent to 15.4 per cent. of the area sown 
last fall, and the area now Is 5,427,400 acres, or 
16.7 per cent. less than the area of winter wheat 
harvested last year. 

Itis anoteworthy fact that the whole of the 
thirty-one States having more or less winter 
wheat under cultivation report some abandon- 
ment offacreage. 

The condition of winter wheat on May 1 is 
given by the Department of Agriculture at 76.5, 
which shows no change from the April condition. 
With the revised acreage figures, the statistician 
ofthe New York Produce Exchange, Mr. J.C. 
Brown, figures a winter wheat crop of 360,211,000 
bushels. This is a decline of 65,389,000 from the 
Produce Exchange April estimate and falls 
nearly forty million bushels below the 1903 har 
vest. The report says it is a noteworthy fact that 
the mean of the May averages ot the last ten 
years is 84.2. 

The situation is now probably somewhat better 
than the report indicates. The returns were 
made out several weeks ago, but since then the 
weather has been favorable. A recent general! 
improvement in the condition of winter wheat is 
indicated, especially over the western portions of 
the winter wheat belt and in the Middle Atlantic 
States, but the outlook for this crop in the States 
of the Ohio valley continues very poor. 

Spring wheat seeding is largely finished, ex- 
cept on wet land in northern portions of North 
Dakota and Minnesota. The early sown over 
the southern portion of the spring wheat region 
is making good growth. On -he North Pacific 
coast the week has been too cool for rapid ad- 


vancement. 
Early sown oats are generally improved and in 


promising condition throughout the central val- 
leys and Middle Atlantic States, but in the South 
Atlantic and East Gulf States, where oats are 
not heading, the outlook is very poor. 
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Genera) Trade Quiet. 


Domestic trade movements for the first quar- 
ter of the current year, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor through its 
Bureau of Statistics, make favorable comparison 
with preceding years on the subject of live-stock 
receipts at bm markets and iumber move- 
ments in the South and on the Pacific coast. In 
all branches of trade dependent on river and 
lake navigation there was a much lighter move- 
ment than in 1903, owing tuo the later opening ot 
the season of navigation. 

Live-stock receipts at five markets, to the end 
of March, amounted to 8,844,713 head, compared 
with 7,603,901 head in 1903 and 8,031,008 head in 
1902. The strength of the feeder movement, in- 
cluding those shipped and driven to the country, 
at Kansas City and St. Joseph combined, was 
materially greater than in either 1902 or 1903. 
Among ial mov ts the sheep trade at 
Omaha has made exceptional progress in con- 
trast with former seasons. Shipments of horses 
at St. Louis reflect the extraordinary increase of 
demand, attributed mainly to the expansion of 
farming area, which naturally results from con- 
tinued high prices of such products as grain and 
cotton. 

Receipts of wheat at eight primary markets for 
the crop years to the end of March totaled 196,- 
490,127 bushels thus far this year, in contrast with 
213,378,934 bushels last year, and 197,513,925 bush- 
els for the preceding year. Totals reported from 
eleven primary markets give receipts of grain of 
all kinds as 160,028,097 bushels for the first quar- 
ter of 1904. Last year the corresponding tota 
was 159,037,712 bushels. : 

Lateness in the opening of through navigation 
on the lakes is responsible for the lighter ton- 
nage for the first three months of this year. The 
total freight recelpts were 502,017 net tons, com- 
pared with 810,968 tons 1n 1903 and 614,818 tons in 
1902. The month of March closed without any 
indications of early opening by way of either 
the Straits of Mackinaw or the Sault Ste. Marie 
canals. Navigation between Sandusky and 
Keliy’s Island in Lake Erie was conducted dur- 
ing practically the whole of March, and some of 
the lake packet lines began operation along 
Lake Erie shores before the close of the month. 
Besides lateness of n, the ab of a 
definite understanding between vessel owners 
and seamen on the lakes has deferred prepara- 
tions for the opening of navigation. 

Atthe Atlantic, Guif and Pacific seaboard nine 
primary seaports of the United States give the 
quarter’s receipts of grain as 65,412,298 bushels, 
including flour reduced to bushels. A year ago 
the corresponding total was 97,009,681 bushe s, or 
a decrease of 31,597,383 bushels, equaling 32.6 per 
cent. At Gulf ports receipts fell off during 
March, attributable in part tothe continued de- 
mand of Northwestern milling interests. 

Trans-Atlantic cattle shipments for the quar- 
ter amounted to 225,034 head, of which Boston 
shipped 75,133 head, New York 54,387 head, Balti- 
more 43,120 head, Portland 26,506 head, Philadel- 
phia 14,888 head, Newport News 10,151 head and 
Norfolk 849 head. 

The withdrawal of flour from domestic trade 








into the export trade, for three months was sub- 
stantially the same this year as last year, but 
grain exports were less than half the quantity 
shipped out of the country for the first three 
months of 1903, when a total of sixty million 


bushels were exported. — 


The Fort Hill Farm Sale ef Jerseys. 

It should not be overlooked that the Fort Hill 
Farm sale at Thompson, Ct., which will occur on 
Wednesday, May 25, will disperse much notable 
stock. The advertisement, changed this week, 
mentions a share of it, but until the Catalogue is 
in hand few people will fujly comprehend the 
many and various attractions to be offered. 
What better could be asked than a bull by the 
son of Merry Maiden(World’s Fair champion):out 
of Sophie Hudson (19.123). There is another by 
a son of Figgis (19.15) out of Sophie Hudson. If 
both these are not butter bulls the laws of hered. 
ity fail, and how are you going to stop the latter 
from being a show bullin addition, with Figgis 
and Sophie Hudson both saying: “he’s mine.” 
Can recent Island blood, or any other, reproduce 
more quality and higher finish or grester dairy 
form than those two cows have shown against all 
comers? Where is the family more uniformly 
superb than that of their great sire, Sophie’s 
Tormentor? Another bull by Torono, brother 
to Sophie Hudson, out of Tormentor’s Lass will 
do for any herd. Tormentor’s Lass (19.08}) was 
the same type as Figgis and Sophie Hudson and 
akin to them and hers is perhaps the best son of 
Torono. Here you have three separate chances 
to get a bull to impart the highest measure of 
beauty and utility combined if he but repeat the 
quality of his near ancestors. Thompson is in 
the extreme northeasticorner of the Sta e of Con- 
necticut, easily reached from all directions. It 
is but twenty-five miles ifrom Worcester, Mass., 
where another sale of Jerseys will occur on the 
next following day. As a joint attraction the 
number of cattle offered should make it worth 
while for buyers to attend frcm a distance. 








J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, VM ;;. 
Auction and Commission Dealer ;, 


Horses, Mules ani Poni; 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, || 
and Horse Goods of every descripti«, 


Auction Sales every Friday at 0 a. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double . 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have ti). 
est stock of harness of any concern ir, 
ae and sell at the lowest prices. Low «., 

regular end spring Boston style milk w::.. 
All correspondence cheerfully and = pro: : 
answered. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 


ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Ohio 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three ye; ; 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of sup+- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ew:< 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling raz 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the comin. 
fair season. Write for prices. 


J. G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 











The Ever Ready Little Engine 


shown here which anybody can run, is a mighty handy little power for 
the tarmer to have. It will do his pumping, churning, sawing, grinding 
feed cutting and like farm duties almost numberless. Rightly named 


Jack-of-all-Trades 


Master of every one. Generates full 2h. p. and costs to operate onl 


the wind. Safe and so simple any 


2c 
an hour for each horse-power actually developed. It has no whims like 
ycan runit. Easily carried to 


its work wherever located. Can you afford to be without such a use- 


ful helper when it costs so cittle and solittleto run? Write for book- 
let and learn allaboutit. The book is mailed free for the asking. 


Ghas. J. Jager, 166-168 High St., Boston, Mass. + 





1849 


1904 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Cash Capital 
Assets 


zation 


$2,000,000.00 
6,282,402.15 


Liabilities Except Capital 2,661,912.21 
Surplus to Policy Holders 3,620,489.94 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


32,215,930.24 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres't 


W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States. 





REED & BROTHER, 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


50 Kilby Street. 





American Loan 


and Trust Co., 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 





Cc. F. ADAMS, 2d, 

F. LOTHROP AMES, 
HOBART AMES, 
EDWIN F. ATKINS, 
CHARLES 8S. BIRD, 
GEORGE W. BROWN, 
ISAAC T. BURR, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL CARR, 
GORDON DEXTER, 
EUGENE N. FOSS, 
ELMER P. HOWE, 
N. W. JORDAN, 
DAVID P. KIMBALL, 
JOHN LAWRENCE, 


S. E. PEABODY, 
FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr 
ALBERT A. POPE, 

N. W. RICE, 

ROYAL ROBBINS, 
PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL, 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 





N. W. JORDAN, President, 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


C. H. 


BOWEN, Secretary, 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 





MERCANTILE 


CHARLES A. PRICE, President 
FRANK W. REYNOL-S, Vice-President 


Stephen M. Crosby 
Livingston Cushing 
George C. Cutler 
Samuel J. Elder 
Edward Hamlin 
Arthur K. Hunt 
Cyrus S. Hapgood 
Robert F. Herrick 





60 State 
OFFICERS 


8S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Asst. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Henry C. Jackson 
William B. Lambert 
William H. Lincoin 
Neil McNeil 

Andrew W. Preston 
Charles A. Price 
John P. Reynolds, Jr. 
Frank W. Reynolds 
Henry D. Yerxa 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK 


TRUST CO. 


Street 


ANDREW W. PRESTON, Vice-Preside! 
CHARLES B. JOPP, Treasurer 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Secretary 


Frank W. Rollins 
Richard S. Russe! 
Henry E. Russel! 
Sumner C. Staniey 
Philip Stockton 
Hales W. Suter 
Walter S. Swan 
Henry O. Underwoos 











1st.—Sow Much Steck Of Ali Kinds De You Own? 





DAN PATCH 1:56%4 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cciors PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithographs 
They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free ot Advertis- 
large Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you see him in this engraving. 
IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE §&D” Postage Prepaid 
Sa> IF YOU ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE -GE 
2@nd.—Name Payor In Which You Saw This Offer. 


| INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Binn., U. 5. A. 


, Mile Record to High Wheel Sualky, 2:04% 
1:87 Two-lile Record, seta s aS 














